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THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  A 
CENTURY  OF  BRAZILIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  •/ 


By  Lanowoktiiy  Marciiaxt, 

I‘an  Ainerlmn  Union  Stall'. 

Looking  backward  over  the  first  century  of  Brazilian  inde¬ 
pendence,  we  find  tliat  the  opening  scene  is  set  on  a  stage 
.  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  hand  of  destiny  13  years  before. 
I  will  therefore  crave  the  reader’s  indulgence  to  dw'ell  for  a 
few  brief  moments  on  the  reign  of  Dorn  John,  first  in  his  character 
of  Prince  Regent,  from  his  arrival  in  1808  to  the  |)roclamation  of  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Brazil  in  1815  and  thereafter  as  King  Jolm  VT, 
down  to  the  date  of  his  departure  in  1821. 

It  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  Prince  John  intended  to  fix  the 
seat  of  his  government  definitely  in  Brazil,  and  that  his  return  to 
Portugal,  resulting  as  it  did  from  unforeseen  circumstances,  was  a 
complete  reversal  of  his  original  plan. 

If  Dom  John  had  remained  in  Brazil,  naturally  there  would  have 
been  no  date  of  independence  to  commemorate  other  than  that  of 
his  landing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  7,  1808,  or  else  that  of  the 
creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Brazil,  December  16,  1815,  for  by  the 
events  connected  with  these  dates  Brazil  was  suddenly  lifted  out 
of  the  condition  of  a  dependent  colony  to  become  the  chief  unit  of 
the  Portuguese  empire.  It  was  King  John’s  return  to  Portugal  that 
caused  a  break  in  tbe  orderly  course  of  events,  and  made  it  necessary 
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The  Prince  Regent  Dom  Pedro  is  seen  in  the  center,  with  drawn  sword,  and  shouting  the  historic  words  “Independence  or  death.’ 
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for  the  Brazilians  to  proclaim  their  separation  from  Portugal  and 
assert  their  national  independence. 

When  Dorn  John  came  over,  he  brought  with  him  a  great  fleet 
laden  with  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  the  realm -  a  necessary 
precaution,  in  view  of  the  circumstance  which  determined  his  migra¬ 
tion — the  imminence  of  invasion  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon.  Among 
these  treasures  were  precious  collections  of  works  of  art  -paintings. 


DOM  JOHN  VI,  KING  OF  PORTUGAL,  BRAZIL  AND 
ALGARVES. 


sculpture,  and  his  own  royal  library.  All  these  tilings  he  used  as  the 
basis  of  civic  and  cultural  institutions  which  he  proceeded  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  the  colony. 

With  the  paintings  and  sculpture  he  fouiuled  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  has  evolved  in  a  marvelous  manner  through  the  course 
of  the  century,  increasing  in  importance  and  utility  until  it  is  now 
the  alma  mater  of  many  noted  artists — painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects — not  a  few  of  whom  are  at  this  very  time  working  in 
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feverish  haste,  day  and  night,  erecting  and  decorating  the  wonder 
city  of  the  Exposition  which  is  to  commemorate  the  dawn  of  the 
century  of  independence. 

With  his  own  private  collection  Dom  John  established  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  which  has  since  become  the  National  Museum 
and  is  now  installed  in  what  was  once  his  own  royal  residence  of 
Sao  Christovao. 

Another  creation  of  his  was  the  Botanical  Garden,  in  which,  with 
his  own  hand  he  planted  the  royal  palm  from  which  are  descended 
all  the  other  trees  of  its  species  in  Brazil.  The  mother  palm  is 
still  growing  where  King  John  planted  it,  inclosed  within  a  railing 
and  marked  with  an  inscription. 

When  Dom  John  arrived  in  Brazil  there  wjis  a  lack  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  It  had  been  the  pcdicy  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  encourage  the  sons  of  wealthy  and  influential  colonials 
to  receive  their  education  at  the  University  of  Coimbra,  in  Portugal, 
by  which  means  it  was  thought  they  would  acquire  a  new  lease  of 
loyalty,  together  with  the  culture  of  the  mother  country.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  had  been  few  establishments  of  higher  education 
except  those  maintained  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  even  these  had 
disappeared  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  under  Pombal  in  1759. 
Dom  John  founded  schools  of  higher  education  in  a  number  of  cities, 
the  Medical  Schools  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia;  the  Engineering 
School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the  law  schools  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Recife; 
in  addition  to  a  lai^e  number  of  secondary  schools  and  academies. 
Dom  John  also  established  a  printing  house  under  the  name  of 
“Imprensa  Regia,”  or  “King’s  Printing  House,”  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  printing  Government  matter.  This  establishment  has  grown 
since  the  days  of  King  John,  and  its  name  has  been  changed  to  that 
of  “Imprensa  Nacional,”  or  “National  Printing  House,”  but  it 
continues  to  perform  its  original  function  of  printing  Government 
matter,  which  includes  the  Diario  Official,  a  daily  publication  in 
which  are  recorded  all  the  acts  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  migration  of  Dom  John  was  the  occasion  of  a  complete  up¬ 
heaval  in  the  economic  conditions  of  Brazil.  With  the  exception  of 
the  interval  of  the  Pombal  administration,  the  foreign  activities 
of  the  colonials  were  limited  to  dealing  with  the  mother  country, 
ships  of  other  nations  not  being  allowed  in  the  Brazilian  ports.  The 
internal  life  of  the  colony  was  cramped  and  oppressed.  No  manu¬ 
factures  were  permitted  except  those  of  the  coarsest  and  most  neces¬ 
sary  articles.  Agriculture  was  limited  in  scope  to  the  growing  of 
crops  for  home  consumption  or  for  export  to  Portugal,  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  there  or  to  form  the  materials  of  trade  for  Portuguese  mer¬ 
chants. 
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The  only  industries  of  real  value,  because  of  their  importance  and 
the  revenue  which  they  hrou^lit  into  the  colony,  were  the  extraction 
of  {?ohl  anil  precious  stones,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  both 
these  were  so  heavily  taxed  as  to  he  often  ruinous  to  those  engaged 
in  them. 

With  the  arrival  of  Dom  John  all  this  was  changed.  The  ports 
were  opened  to  the  ships  of  all  friendly  nations.  Not  only  w’as  the 
ban  lifted  from  all  industrial  pursuits,  but  the  industries  were  fostered 
in  every  possible  manner.  Seeds  and  plants  were  brought  from  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  acclimated  in  the 
botanical  garden  in  order  to  enrich  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
new  Kingdom.  Among  these  was  China  tea,  which  King  John 
endeavored  to  make  a  regular  source  of  revenue.  His  experiments 
proved  successful,  and  China  tea  was  bidding  fair  to  become  a  stand¬ 
ard  Brazilian  product  when  its  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the 
appearance  of  its  more  powerful  rival,  coffee. 

Had  King  John  VI  been  as  wdse  in  political  affairs  as  in  matters  of 
intellectual  and  material  progress,  had  he  not  failed  to  understand 
that  the  Brazilian  national  spirit  was  a  reality  with  which  he  must 
reckon,  howev'er  distasteful  to  his  medieval  ideas  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  never  have  left 
Brazil,  notwithstanding  the  loud  clamors  of  his  Portuguese  subjects 
for  his  immediate  return  to  his  Old  World  Kingdom.  Realizing, 
however,  that  his  high-handed  policy  had  completely  destroyed  his 
popularity  in  Brazil,  King  John  decided  to  embark  for  Portugal, 
which  he  did  on  the  21st  of  April,  1821. 

His  departure  was  as  fortunate  for  Brazil  as  had  been  his  coming. 
Dom  Pedro,  his  son,  whom  he  left  in  Brazil,  as  regent,  became  the 
champion  of  the  Brazilian  cause  in  opposition  to  the  Portuguese 
reactionaries,  who  desired  to  reduce  the  new'  Kingdom  to  its  old 
colonial  status.  The  home  Government  demanded  his  return.  A 
committee  of  Brazilian  deputies  waited  upon  Dom  Pedro,  requesting 
him  in  the  name  of  the  people  to  defy  the  order  and  remain.  His 
answer  has  become  historic;  “Since  it  is  for  the  good  of  all  and  the 
general  happiness  of  the  nation,  tell  the  people  that  I  will  remain.” 

A  few  months  after  this  event  Dom  Pedro  made  a  journey  to  Minas 
and  Sflo  Paulo.  Not  far  from  the  capital  of  the  latter  Province  he 
and  his  escort  were  met  on  the  banks  of  the  small  stream  Ypiranga 
by  a  body  of  functionaries  bearing  messages  from  the  Portuguese 
court.  A  letter  was  delivered.  As  Dom  Pedro  read  it  his  counte¬ 
nance  flushed  with  anger.  Suddenly  turning  his  horse  to  face  his 
attendants,  he  tore  the  Portuguese  insignia  from  his  hat  and  breast, 
drew  his  sword,  and  shouted  the  historic  words,  “  Independence  or 
death!” 
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The  peculiar  sifjnilieance  of  the  cry  of  Ypiranga  is  not  so  much  that 
it  facilitated  the  aehievin"  of  independence,  which  would  have  ensued 
in  the  natural  coui'se  of  events  in  the  very  near  future,  hut  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Kmpire  contributed  effectively  to  hasten  the 
consolidation  of  the  national  spirit  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union 
between  widely  distant  parts  of  the  country.  But  for  this  event  it 
may  be  conjectured  with  a  hi<;h  decree  of  certainty  that  the  fate  of 
Brazil  would  have  resembled  that  of  the  vast  republic  which  had  been 
the  fond  dream  of  Bolivar. 

Thus,  the  first  fireat  achievement  of  the  century  of  independence 
was  the  achievement  of  independence  itself.  Attempts  at  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Portujjuese  garrison  and  fleet  with  their  sympathiz¬ 
ers  had  been  crushed.  The  Brazilian  fleet  under  Lord  Cochrane, 
that  extraordinary  champion  of  South  American  independence,  had 
driven  the  Portuguese  men-of-war  from  the  Brazilian  coast,  whence 
he  pursued  them  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 

The  age-old  struggle  for  independence  was  over.  The  blood  of 
the  multitude  of  Brazilian  patriots  who  had  died  for  their  country 
on  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold — the  heroes  of  Pernambuco;  the  Beck¬ 
mans  and  their  comrades  in  Maranhfio ;  and  the  glorious  protomartyr 
of  the  Kepublic,  Joaquim  Jose  da  Silva  Xavier,  the  Tiradentes; 
and  all  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  his  inspired  companions  had  at  last 
borne  generous  fruit,  and  Brazil  was  free. 

Limitations  of  space  forbid  more  than  a  glance  at  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  political  events  of  the  first  reign,  the  bare  narration  of 
which  would  fill  many  volumes. 

First  in  order  is  the  fusion  of  all  parties  into  one  in  support  of  the 
newly  installed  head  of  the  nation,  Dom  Pedro  I,  Constitutional 
Emperor  and  Perpetual  Defender  of  Brazil;  then  follows  the  convo¬ 
cation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
constitution;  later,  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  same  assembly  by 
the  Emperor,  because  it  proposed  to  curtail  his  privileges  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  virtual  republic;  then  in  swift  succession  the  arrest  and  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  among  them  the  illustrious  Jose 
Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva,  who  goes  down  in  history  with  the 
title  of  “Patriarch  of  the  Independence”;  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Empire  by  Dom  Pedro  Primeiro — a  most  liberal 
document,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  promulgated;  the  republican  revolution  of  1824  in  Per¬ 
nambuco,  which  was  repressed  by  Dom  Pedro  in  a  way  which  raised 
up  against  him  the  deep  resentment  of  the  Brazilians  and  led  to  his 
abdication  April  7,  1831. 

A  curious  incident  in  connection  with  the  abdication  of  Dom  Pedro 
Primeiro  was  his  appointment  of  Jos6  Bonifacio,  the  exiled  Patriarch 
of  the  Independence,  as  the  guardian  and  tutor  of  his  son,  Dom 
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Pedro  Segundo,  whom  he  intrusted  at  the  age  of  o,  with  his  baby 
sisters,  to  the  loving  care  of  the  subjects  with  whom  he  had  quarreled. 

Dom  Pedro  Segundo  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brazil  by  a  joint 
committee  of  Senators  and  Deputies  amid  the  joyous  shouts  of  the 
whole  population.  A  regency  of  three  members  was  constituted, 
and  Jos6  Bonifacio  was  invited  to  assume  the  personal  guardianship 
of  the  Emperor. 


DOM  PEDRO  PRIMEIRO,  CONSTITUTIONAL  EMPEROR  AND 
PERPETUAL  DEFENDER  OF  BRAZIL-8URNAMED  THE 
FOUNDER. 


Dom  Pedro  Primeiro  left  Brazil  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Riots, 
revolts  and  serious  revolutions  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
a  condition  of  affairs  with  which  the  regency  was  unable  to  cope 
and  which  continued  to  exist  for  several  years.  In  1834  the  Addi¬ 
tional  Act,  or  constitutional  amendment,  was  adopted,  and  the  triple 
regency  was  replaced  by  a  single  regent,  Father  Diogo  A.  Feijd 
being  chosen  for  the  post. 
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The  various  reforms  embraced  by  the  Additional  Act  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  appropriate  and  useful,  but  they  did  not  prove  successful  in  the 
reestablishment  of  order,  which  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  new  instrument.  Revolutions  continued  to  rage  in 
several  Provinces,  notably  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  constituted 
itself  into  an  independent  country,  styled  “Republic  of  Rio  Grande,  ” 


JOSE  BONIFACIO  DE  ANDRADA  E  SILVA,  PATRIARCH 
OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE. 


under  the  leadership  of  Bento  Gonyalves  da  Silva.  It  is  worthy  oi 
remark  that  it  was  with  the  republican  army  of  Rio  Grande  that  the 
celebrated  Italian  liberator  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  began  his  military 
career. 

All  thinking  people  now  began  to  look  toward  Dom  Pedro  Segundo. 
He  was  but  a  child,  only  14  years  old,  but  his  education  had  been 
directed  by  wise  and  liberal  men,  and  it  was  thought  that  sympathy 
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for  the  boy  Emperor  would  help  to  draw  the  attention  of  conflicting 
parties  from  their  factional  struggles  to  one  common  point  of  interest. 

Dom  Pedro,  on  being  asked  if  he  desired  to  be  declared  of  age  and 
to  assume  the  personal  direction  of  public  affairs,  replied:  “I  do, 
and  at  once.”  That  this  reply  was  no  idle  whim,  and  that  he  was 
capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion  was  proved  in  the  sequence. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  this  prince  to  be  surrounded  by  wise 
and  able  counselors  and  to  have  in  his  service  that  great  patriot  and 
humanitarian,  Gen.  Lima  e  Silva,  Baron  and  afterwards  Duke  of 
Caxias. 

Caxias  went  from  one  revolted  Province  to  another  announcing  to 
all  parties  and  persons  the  Emperor’s  proclamation  of  unconditional 
amnesty,  and  inviting  all  to  join  him  in  the  patriotic  task  of  upbuild¬ 
ing  the  national  welfare.  He  was  successful  everywhere  except  in 
Rio  Grande,  which,  for  a  time,  spurned  the  imperial  offer,  preferring 
to  continue  her  nine  years’  struggle  for  independence.  In  1845,  how¬ 
ever,  Caxias  was  able  to  announce  that  peace  had  been  made  on 
terms  honorable  to  all,  and  that  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  proud  to 
take  once  more  her  honored  place  in  the  national  constellation  and 
again  assume  her  ancient  heroic  title  of  “Shield  of  Brazil.” 

During  the  period  1850-1852,  Brazil  took  part  in  the  war  against 
the  tyrant  of  Buenos  Aires,  Juan  Manuel  Rosas,  who  after  a  struggle 
of  nine  years  Anally  gave  up  the  contest  and  fled  to  Europe. 

Brazil’s  next  foreign  war  was  against  the  dictator  of  Paraguay, 
Francisco  Solano  L6pez.  In  this  struggle  Brazil  was  allied  with  the 
Republics  of  Ai^entina  and  Uruguay.  It  was  a  cruel  war,  in  which 
all  the  participants  suffered  heavily — Paraguay  more  than  the  others, 
owing  to  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  dictator.  Among  the  famous 
Brazilian  commanders  in  this  war  were  the  Prince  Imperial  Marshal 
Count  d’Eu,  Generals  Ozorio,  Polydoro,  Porto  Alegre,  Caxias,  Argollo, 
and  Admirals  Barroso  and  Tamandar6.  Fortunately,  time  has  healed 
the  wounds  of  that  bitter  struggle,  and  all  the  nations  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  conflict  are  now  united  in  the  bonds  of  loyal  and  sincere 
friendship. 

The  next  outstanding  event  in  the  political  evolution  of  Brazil’s  cen¬ 
tury  of  independence  is  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  two  successive 
steps,  under  the  auspices  of  Dona  Isabel,  daughter  of  Dom  Pedro 
Segundo,  when  serving  as  regent  of  the  Empire.  The  flrst  decree  was 
signed  on  September  28, 1871.  By  this  decree  slave  mothers  bore  only 
free  children.  The  prime  minister  who  submitted  the  bill  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  secured  its  adoption  was  the  celebrated  Viscount  of  Rio 
Branco,  one  of  Brazil’s  most  illustrious  statesmen  and  father  of  that 
other  illustrious  statesman,  the  Baron  of  Rio  Branco,  who  gained 
immortal  fame  by  his  settlement  of  the  boundary  questions  of  Brazil. 
The  flnal  abolition  of  slavery  was  effected  by  Dona  Isabel  on  May  13, 
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1888,  with  the  aid  of  that  famous  statesman  Councillor  Joao  Alfredo 
Correa  de  Oliveira. 

From  the  rapid  unfoldinj;  of  the  events  immediately  preceding  the 
revolution  of  1889,  one  not  familiar  with  the  political  life  of  Brazil 
might  be  led  to  infer  that  either  the  republican  spirit  came  into 


existence  very  suddenly,  or  that  it  had  been  stifled  and  repressed 
under  the  Empire.  Both  inferences  would  be  wrong.  Republican 
ideas  had  flourished  in  Brazil  during  at  least  two  centuries  of  colonial 
rule  and  had  given  abundant  proof  of  their  existence  through  many 
violent  and  bloody  revolutions.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  brief  sketch  even  to  enumerate  the  political 
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From  so  eucmvinc  by  M.  L.  Brown. 

DOM  PEDRO  8EGUNDO.  THE  MAGNANIMOUS. 

Dom  Pedro  Segundo  was  the  son  of  Dom  Pedro  Primeiro  and  his  consort,  the  Empress  Dona  Leo- 
poldina,  .\rchduchess  of  Austria.  On  his  father’s  side  he  was  a  Bragan^a  and  a  Bourbon,  and 
through  his  mother  a  Hapsburg.  He  was  bom  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  December  2,  1825:  succeeded  to 
the  throne  April  7,  1831;  was  declared  of  age  at  14  and  crowned  at  lb;  demsed  November  lo, 
1889,  by  reason  of  the  I’roclamation  of  the  Republic;  died  in  Paris  1892.  It  was  said  of  Dom 
Pedro  Mgundo  that  he  never  caused  a  bitter  tear  to  Iw  shed. 
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upheavals  which  occurred  in  ever}’  part  of  Brazil  with  the  object  of 
setting  up  some  sort  of  popular  government. 

Exactly  100  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Republic,  that  is,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1789,  the  Inconfidencia  Mineira  had  well 
nigh  become  the  occasion  of  the  separation  of  at  least  a  part  of 
Brazil  from  the  Portuguese  Crown.  The  movement  failed,  but  the 


From  an  enaravinc  by  M.  I..  Brown. 

DONA  THEKEZA  CHRISTINA. 

Dona  Thereza,  daughter  ot  Francis  I,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  was  born  March  14, 1S22.  At  the  age 
of  21  she  was  married  by  proxy  in  Naples  to  Dom  I’edro  Segundo,  and  the  ceremony  was  repeated 
on  her  arrival  in  Kio  September  4,  ito.  She  was  exiled  with  her  husband  November  16,  1889, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  in  Lisbon.  From  her  active  leadership  in  good  works  of  every  de¬ 
scription  she  merited  the  surname  of  “The  Mother  of  the  Brazilians.’’ 


terror  which  it  inspired  in  the  exponents  of  absolutism  is  attested  by 
the  atrocity  of  the  punishments  w’hich  were  meted  out  to  the  Tira- 
dentes  and  his  companions. 

Brazil  was  intensely  republican  when  Dom  John  came  over.  It  was 
the  vigor  of  the  republican  spirit  that  caused  him  to  return  to  Por¬ 
tugal  in  1821,  and  but  for  the  circumstance  that  Prince  Dom  Pedro 
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lent  the  prestige  of  royalty  to  the  national  cause,  Brazil  would  have 
soon  become  independent,  as  a  republic.  His  intervention,  however, 
was  useful  and  beneficial  because  it  concentrated  the  national  energies 
upon  one  single  object,  thus  ending  factional  strife  and  division. 

.\11  these  things  were  weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  it  was  at  their  earnest  solicitation  that  Dom  Pedro  consented  to 
disobey  the  mandate  of  the  Portuguese  court  ordering  his  immediate 
return  to  Portugal.  Their  desire  was  to  save  the  national  unity,  and 
the  method  which  presented  itself  as  best  suited  for  the  purpose  was 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Prince  Regent;  but  they  soon  made  it 
plain  to  their  new  sovereign  that  under  the  forms  of  monarchy  they 
expected  democratic  realities.  But  Dom  Pedro  Primeiro  could  not 
understand  this.  Here  was  a  prince  whose  life  Avas  divided  between 
obedience  to  two  opposite  principles.  He  was  a  democrat  by  natural 
impulse  and  the  effect  of  his  democratic  surroundings;  and  yet,  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  race,  he  was  both  willful  and 
autocratic.  The  independent  attitude  of  the  Brazilians  pleased  him 
in  so  far  as  it  accorded  w'ith  his  own  supremacy;  beyond  that  it 
shocked  him  as  savoring  of  demagogy  and  ingratituile.  “  1  will  do 
everything  for  the  people,  but  nothing  through  the  people,”  he  said,  and 
rather  than  yield  to  their  will  he  made  his  graceful,  but  nevertheless 
compulsory,  withdrawal. 

In  the  reign  of  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  community  independence 
and  personal  freedom  and  safety  were  guaranteed  realities  to  the 
point  that  under  these  heads  the  most  extreme  republican  could  find 
nothing  to  desire  which  had  not  already  been  conceded.  These  great 
benefits,  coupled  with  the  prevalence  of  order  throughout  the  Empire 
and  the  constant  growth  of  the  spirit  of  national  unity,  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  outweigh  any  objections  to  the  then  existing  institutions  on 
the  ground  of  concentration  of  power  in  the  capital. 

As  soon  as  the  Empire  had  completed  its  task  and  the  spiritual 
bonds  of  one  indivisible  nationality  had  become  ingrained  for  all 
time  in  the  mind  of  all  Brazilians,  it  behooved  the  old  institutions 
to  give  way  and  yield  their  place  to  a  new  order  of  things  better  able 
to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  progress  in  all  its  multiple  aspects.  Then^ 
and  not  till  then,  was  it  possible  to  establish  that  wonderful  Republic 
of  21  autonomous  States,  each  pressing  vigorously  forw^ard  in  the 
race  of  modern  achievement,  and  yet  all  united  in  one  common  and 
perpetual  sisterhood. 

The  first  regular  Republican  organization  was  formed  in  1870.  A 
document  was  prepared  called  the  Republican  Manifest,  which  all 
w'ho  desired  the  adoption  of  the  republican  form  of  government  were 
invited  to  sign.  There  was  nothing  secret  about  it,  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  signed  by  quite  a  number  of  men  of  position  and  influence. 
The  party  continued  in  an  embryonic  condition  for  at  least  a  decade. 
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after  which  the  political  issues  of  the  period  hecaine  entangled  with 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  republicans. 


n  an  ohl  portrait. 

DON.V  ISABEL,  IMUNCESS  IMPEUIAI.,  THE  UEDEEMEU. 

Dona  Isabol.  daughter  of  Dorn  l‘B<lro  .SoRiintlo  and  his  consort  Dona  'ITiereza  Christina,  was 
l)orn  in  Uio  de  Janeiro  July  29,  lH4t>.  On  Octolier  l.>,  ist'd,  she  was  married  to  Prince 
Oaston  d’Orleans,  a  Ktandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  She  and  her  huslianil  and 
chihlren  were  included  in  the  decree  of  lianishment  on  the  Proclamation  of  the  Republic. 
.She  died  in  Paris  Novemlier  14,  1921.  The  decree  of  banishment  of  the  imperial  family 
has  lieen  repealed,  and  the  Brazilian  Oovernment  has  ordered  the  transfer  of  the  remains 
of  its  varii.us  members  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


The  most  active  nucleus  of  the  rcjiuhlicaii  party  was  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Sao  Paulo,  particularly  in  ('ampinas  and  Piracicaha,  from 
both  of  which  it  soon  succeeded  in  sending  representatives  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  These  two  representatives  were  Manoel  Ferraz 
ft7144— 22— Bull,  b - 2 
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de  Campos  Salles  and  Prudente  de  Moraes  Barros,  each  of  whom 
rose  in  the  course  of  events  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  Other 
representatives  were  sent  by  the  party  from  different  sections  of  the 
Empire.  Permanent  committees  were  formed  to  promote  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  organization,  newspapers  were  established,  and  lec¬ 
turers  were  commissioned  to  tour  the  country.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Quintino  Bocayuva,  the  prince  of  Brazilian  journalists,  as 
he  was  styled,  established  the  newspaper  0  Paiz  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  new  party. 

After  the  abolition  of  slavery  on  May  13,  1888,  the  old  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  began  to  disintegrate  very  rapidly,  its  members  going 
over  to  the  Republicans.  The  Liberals  made  an  heroic  effort  to 
sustain  the  shock  alone,  but  the  impetus  already  gained  by  the  radi¬ 
cals,  together  with  the  combination  of  extrapolitical  elements  and 
circumstances,  precipitated  events  beyond  the  control  of  men  or 
parties. 

Such  a  circumstance  was  the  participation  in  the  republican  move¬ 
ment  by  the  Positivistic  school  of  philosophy,  then  at  the  zenith  of 
its  power  in  Brazil,  which  included  among  its  members  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scientists  and  men  of  letters.  Gen.  Benjamin  Constant 
Botelho  de  Magalhiles,  the  chief  exponent  of  the  Positivistic  doctrine, 
was  president  of  the  military  college.  Under  his  patronage  a  plan 
was  worked  out  among  the  higher  officers  of  the  army,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Republican  Party,  for  the  deposition 
of  the  dynasty  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  declared  itself  on  the  15th  of  November,  1889,  and  a  provisional 
government  w'as  organized  under  the  Presidency  of  Gen.  Deodoro 
da  Fonseca. 

The  last  imperial  cabinet,  headed  by  the  illustrious  Viscount  of 
Ouro  Preto,  finiling  itself  powerless  to  act,  simply  ceased  to  exist 
with  the  arrest  of  its  members.  The  imperial  family  were  banished. 

The  inevitable  note  of  sadness  in  the  passage  from  the  Empire  to 
the  Republic  was  the  pain  which  it  inflicted  on  the  devoted  Emperor 
and  his  family.  Their  misfortunes  were  keenly  felt  by  all,  including 
those  who  by  the  force  of  circumstances  were  called  to  be  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  stern  commands  of  destiny. 

Pedro  Segundo  is  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  the  child  of  the 
Brazilian  nation.  His  mother,  the  Empress  Leopoldina,  died  when 
he  was  a  year  old.  When  his  father  abdicated  in  1831,  taking  with 
him  his  second  wife,  the  Empress  Dona  Amelia,  and  one  of  his 
daughters,  the  infant  Queen  of  Portugal,  he  left  his  other  daughters 
and  Dom  Pedro  Segundo,  then  5  years  of  age,  entirely  to  the  care 
of  the  Brazilian  people,  as  already  stated.  By  them  he  was  reared 
and  educated  as  they  thought  best,  in  the  principles  of  liberalism 
and  democracy.  In  his  bringing  up  they  gave  him  the  best  they 
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had,  atul  his  teachers  were  men  of  deep  wisdom  and  exalted  patriot¬ 
ism.  In  due  course  the  cherished  child  became  the  inspired  leader. 
.Vll  he  had  learned  from  those  about  him  was  assimilated  and  matured 
in  his  own  great  mind,  and  he  never  failed  to  show'  himself  worthy 
of  the  loving  trust  that  had  been  placed  in  him.  It  was  his  Mosaic 
destiny  in  the  early  part  of  his  personal  reign  to  save  his  country 
from  being  wrecked  on  the  n)cks  of  disconl  and  the  separation  of  the 


From  a  paiotinc  by  Eduardo  de  S&. 

GENERAL  BENJAMIN  CONSTANT  BOTELHO  DE  MAGATA 

hAes,  the  founder  of  the  republic. 


Provinces,  and  by  the  pow’er  of  his  owm  benign  spirit  to  consolidate 
forever  the  spiritual  union  which  is  the  soul  of  Brazilian  nationality. 
He  led  his  country  to  victory  with  honor  in  the  two  foreign  wars  in 
which  he  was  forced  to  engage.  He  inaugurated  an  era  of  intellec- 
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tual  aiul  material  profjress  wliich  filled  his  whole  reign,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  a  solid  foundation  for  the  easy  and  peaceful  transition  from 
the  Kmpire  to  the  Republic.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  second  himperor  without  heaping  honor  on 
the  Brazilian  people  whom  he  so  well  symbolizes.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  honor  fully  the  memory  of  Pedro  Segundo  without  honor¬ 
ing  also  that  of  his  glorious  daughter  Isabel  the  Redeemer,  w'ho 
gained  the  heights  of  immortal  fame  in  the  inspiration  of  his  example. 

Of  the  li'.i  years  of  independence  under  the  Republic,  10  were  spent 
in  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions.  In  some  of  those  years  there 
was  fear  and  doubt  and  divided  counstd.  It  was  in  those  years  that 
Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca.  Marshal  Floriano  Peixoto,  Admiral 
Saldanha  da  Gama,  Admiral  Gustodio  de  Mello,  President  Prudente 
de  Moraes  and  a  host  of  other  patriots  rose  to  prominence  and  played 
important  nMes  in  the  consolidation  of  the  new  institutions.  By 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  crucial  test  was  over,  and  the 
new  Brazil,  covered  with  the  glories  of  a  noble  past,  entered  hope¬ 
fully  and  courageously  on  the  con(|uest  of  the  twentieth  century 
under  the  inspiring  motto  of  “  Order  and  progress  ”  inscribed  on 
the  banner  of  the  Republic  Triumphant. 

I.A*t  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  brief  moments  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  achievements  of  the  century.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that 
in  point  of  time  the  major  part  of  these  belong  to  the  Empire,  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  quality  and  quantity  the  Empire’s  share  lies 
chiefly  within  that  part  of  the  second  reign  w'hich  extends  from  the 
coming  of  age  of  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  in  1889.  Brazil  during  those  years  experienced  in  every 
aspect  of  intellectual  progress  a  greater  impulse  than  ever  before. 
The  older  colleges  broadened  their  scope,  and  there  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools.  At  the  same  time  a 
very  complete  system  of  public  schools  carried  the  benefits  of  primary 
instructi»)n  to  every  town  and  village.  Dom  Pedro,  himself  an  emi¬ 
nent  scholar,  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  knowleilge. 
TIk  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  ('ollege,  which  he  founded,  stands  to  this 
day  as  a  model  institution  of  its  cla.ss. 

During  this  period  there  flourished  a  brilliant  gala.xy  of  intellec¬ 
tuals — painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  poets,  novelists,  critics,  histo¬ 
rians,  scientists — including  an  illustrious  school  of  statesmen  who 
will  be  forever  a  glory  to  Brazil. 

The  cultural  achievements  of  the  Republic  have  been  truly  pro¬ 
digious,  reaching  far  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  its  founders. 
The  erection  of  the  Provinces  into  autonomous  States  has  created  a 
spirit  of  friendly  emulation  in  cultural  matters  as  in  all  else,  with  the 
result  that  the  public-school  systems  of  some  of  them  have  attained 
such  a  high  degree  of  development  that  they  are  cited  as  models 
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worthy  of  imitation  hy  older  peoples.  In  short,  Brazil  as  we  see 
her  to-day  under  the  Republics  is  inarehinf;  proudly  forw'ard  in  the 
vauf^uard  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  of  the  world. 

It  was  my  purpose  t»)  menti«>n  a  few  ainonij  the  representative 
exponents  of  the  different  classes  of  cultural  expression,  hut  I  liave 
been  forced  to  desist  owning  to  the  limitations  of  space.  And  yet  I 
can  not  refrain  from  naming  some  of  those  whose  works  are  ever 
recurring  symbols  in  the  forward  movement  of  the  national  life — 
poets  like  Gonyalves  Dias 
and  Olavo  Bilac;  novel¬ 
ists  like  Jos6  de  Alencar 
and  Machado  de  Assiz; 
musicians  like  Carlos  Go¬ 
mes  and  Ijcopoldo  Mi- 
guez;  painters  like  Pedro 
Americo  and  Antonio 
Parreiras;  sculptors  like 
Kodolpho  Bernardelli 
and  Rduardo  de  Sa;  ar¬ 
chitects  like  Mestre  Val- 
entim  and  Heitor  de 
Mello;  statesmen  like 
.Ios6  Bonifacio  and  the 
two  Rio  Brancos;  diplo¬ 
mats  like  Joaquim  Na- 
huco  and  Cochrane  de 
Alencar;  jurists  like  Ruy 
Barbosa  and  Clovis  Be- 
vilacqua;  engineers  like 
Christiano  Ottoni  and 
Paulo  de  Frontin;  geog¬ 
raphers  and  explorers  like 
('onto  de  Magalhaes  and 
Candido  Rondon;  publicists  like  Sylvio  Romero  and  Oliveira  Lima; 
historians  like  (’apistrano  de  Ahreu  and  Rocha  Pombo;  hygienists 
like  ('arlos  ('hagas  and  Belisario  Penna;  journalists  like  Evaristo  da 
Veiga,  Quintino  Bocayuva  and  Jos6  ('arlos  Rodrigues. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone  intellectual  culture  finds  a  home  in  in¬ 
stitutions  such  as  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters;  the  National 
Academy  of  Medicine;  the  Brazilian  Society  of  Fine  Arts;  the  Geo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the  Society  of  Medicine  and  Sur¬ 
gery;  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture;  and  the  Association  of 
Brazilian  Lawyers. 

A  mere  fleeting  glance  is  all  that  can  be  bestow'ed  upon  that  great 
world  of  surging  activity  which  is  the  economical  progress  of  Brazil 


COUNCILLOR  RUV  BARBOSA. 


HARECHAL  FLORIANO  SQUARE,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Left:  The  Municipal  Theater.  Center:  Floriano  Peixoto  Monument  by  Eduardo  de  Sii.  Right;  Front,  the  National  Library,  second  plane,  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
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during  the  century  of  independence.  1  shall  therefore  confine  myself 
to  the  enumeration  of  a  few,  only,  of  the  most  notable  events  which 
constitute  the  landmarks  in  the  different  branches  of  economic 
progress. 

First  in  order  comes  the  establishment  of  the  coffee  industry  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  an  event  which  has  led  in 
modem  times  to  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Then 
comes  the  building  of  the  first  railway,  the  Mauii,  running  from  the 
bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  foot  of  the  Petropolis  Hills  and,  later, 
the  inauguration  of  the  Dom  Pedro  Segundo  Railway,  now  the  Central 
Railway  of  Brazil  and  in  its  day  the  masterpiece  of  Brazilian  engi¬ 
neering;  the  opening  up  of  steam  navigation  on  the  internal  water¬ 
ways  of  the  country;  and  the  opening  up  of  the  Amazon  River  to 
the  merchant  ships  of  the  world.  Next  in  order,  we  have  the 
prodigious  economic  development  which  followed  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic — the  docks  of  Santos;  the  port  works  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Para,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  other  cities;  the  complete 
transformation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  under  Rodrigues  Alves,  Lauro 
Muller  and  Pereira  Passos  into  the  city  of  light  and  magic  enchant¬ 
ment  which  it  now  is;  the  creation  of  the  city  of  Bello  Horizonte,  the 
elegant  capital  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  arose  from  nothing  to  a  most 
beautiful  center  of  population  and  culture  in  half  a  dozen  years;  the 
reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  constructive  work  which  it  has  realized  under 
the  administration  of  men  like  Candido  Rodrigues,  Rodolpho  Miranda, 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  Pandia  Calogeras,  and  their  able  and  efficient  suc¬ 
cessors;  the  extension  of  the  railway  systems  and  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  coastwise  and  transoceanic  navigation;  the  enormous  influx 
of  immigration;  the  opening  up  of  the  wilderness  of  the  interior;  the 
sanitation  and  embellishment  of  towns  and  cities  in  every  State  in 
the  Federation;  the  vast  number  of  agricultural  and  industrial  events 
which  make  up  the  progress  of  our  day,  among  which,  last  but  not 
least,  are  the  important  improvements  conceived  and  carried  into 
effect  by  the  present  administration. 

Among  scientific  events  bearing  on  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  human  race  must  be  mentioned  the  comjuest  of  the  air  by  Alberto 
Santos  Dumont  with  his  invention  of  the  dirigible  balloon;  the 
neutralization  of  ophidic  poison  by  the  Butantan  Institute  under 
Vital  Brazil  and  his  associates;  and  the  elimination  of  yellow  fever 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  cities  by  Oswaldo  Cruz. 

The  weight  of  Brazil’s  moral  influence  in  the  world’s  affairs  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  Brazilian,  Dr.  Gastilo  da  C\inha,  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva,  while  one  of  Brazil’s  most  illustrious  statesmen  and  jurists, 
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BRAZILIAN  EMBASSY  BUILDING  IN  WASHINGTON. 
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Soiiivtor  Ruy  Bar]><)sft,  is  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  sittin*;  at  The  Hague. 

Braizil  joined  tlie  Allies  in  the  (Ireait  War,  in  which  she  rendered 
signal  service,  chiefly  tlmuigh  the  c.ooperatiam  (d  her  Navy  and  the 
shipment  to  Kurope  of  hirge  (plant it ies  of  food  and  other  materials. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  present  time  is  the  splendid  progress 
which  is  being  realized  in  private  enterprise  under  the  intelligent 
guidance  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  every  branch 
of  economical  activity. 

In  matters  of  culture  and  social  progress  the  forward  movement 
is  e(pially  rtunarkable.  Education  in  every  branch,  and  notably  in 
university  expansion  and  concatenation,  has  advanced  very  rapidly. 
Problems  of  hygiene,  public  health,  and  sanitation  have  not  lagged 
behind,  nor  yet  those  of  child  welfare,  all  of  which  are  being  vig¬ 
orously  pushed  by  the  increasing  participation  of  Brazilian  women  in 
matters  of  public  interest. 

The  problems  which  have  confronted  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  both  varied  and 
important,  embracing  questions  of  Brazil’s  external  policy  with 
regard  to  the  adjustment  of  world  conditions  resulting  from  the 
Great  War,  and  an  immense  variety  of  internal  subjects  of  ever}’ 
imaginable  character. 

To  President  Epitacio  Pessoa  belongs  the  great  privilege  of  closing 
the  door  of  bronze  and  turning  the  golden  key  on  the  First  Century 
of  Brazilian  Independence,  in  the  midst  of  the  unanimous  acclama¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  he  w’ill  enjoy  the  no  less  high 
privilege  of  opening  wide  that  other  door,  leading  to  the  transcendent 
realization  of  the  destinies  of  Brazil  in  the  century  that  is  to  follow. 
But  the  reflected  glory  w’hich  covers  President  Pessoa  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  will  in  no  w'ise  diminish  the  luster  of  the  many  and  eminent 
services  which  constitute  his  own  contribution  to  the  general  treasury 
of  the  national  achievements. 


Copyright  by  Harris  A  Ewinc. 
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Dr.  Cochrane  Alencar  is  a  neat-itrandson  of  L<ord  Cochrane  the  neat  champion  of  South  American  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  a  .son  of  Jos4  de  Alencar,  the  celebrated  Brazilwi  writer  and  author  of  the  well-known 
novel— O  Quarany. 
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THE  BANDEIRANTES: 
THEIR  DEEDS  AND  THEIR 
DESCENDANTS  •/  /. 


By  Amerigo  de  (ialvao  Bueno, 

Second  Secretary ,  the  Embansy  of  Brazil  at  Washington. 

Alone  the  Sertanista  agonizes,  alone  the  captain  dies— 

The  sweat  of  mortal  anguish  upon  his  forehead  lies; 

His  tattered  leathern  jerkin  reveals  his  lalmring  breast, 

In  sutTocated  cries,  oiitbreathes  his  hear  oppressc<l,— 

Amidst  the  savage  jungle,  like  some  great  fallen  tre«', 

The  Bandeirante  lies,  from  quest  forever  free. 

*  *  •  *  •  *  • 

Die!  but  thou  shalt  live  in  the  wide  trails  which  thou  has  broken. 

Thy  name  shall  roll  down  the  years  in  (iuaycuhy’s  mighty  chant; 

Die,  Conquistador !  But  thy  blood,  as  sap— an  ever-living  token  — 

Shall,  mounting,  rise,  and  in  the  spring's  high  verdant  hour 
Korevcr  sing,  pulsing  lietween  nest  and  flower. 

Die !  hut  each  drop  of  sweat,  each  burning  tear  of  thine 
Shall  (piicken  a  newer  life,  and  richly  multiply; 

Kniitful  shall  lie  thy  fasts,  each  vigil  a  blessed  sign 

Of  that  day  when  the  land  shall  lie  |)eo|)led,— this  land  where  thou  dost  lie; 

When  under  the  kiss  of  the  sun,  abundant  harvests  shall  spring. 

When  under  the  kiss  of  love,  thy  race  shall  burgeon  and  sing. 

—  Tranulation  from  the  Portuguete  of  Olavo  Bilac,  “O  Cacadorde  Esmeraldas.” 

IN  THE  history  of  colonial  Brazil,  which  extends  from  the  22d  of 
April,  1500,  when  Admiral  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  discovered  and 
took  possession  of  the  new  land  for  the  Portuguese  Crown,  to 
the  Kith  of  December,  1815,  when  the  colony  was  raised  by 
royal  charter  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  along  with  Portugal  and 
Algarves,  there  are  two  distinct  phases  of  enormous  political  im 
portance  in  the  formation  of  the  Brazilian  nation. 

But  for  the  first  of  these  phases,  the  new  conquest  would  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  other  nations;  but  for  the  second,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  power  in  America  would  not  have  extended  beyond  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  lying  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  first  phase  is  featured  by  the  possession  of  the  seacoast  region, 
by  the  struggle  to  end  its  occupation  by  foreigners,  and  by  the  defi¬ 
nite  expulsion  of  the  latter. 

Three  preponderant  elements  concur  in  this  phase:  The  white 
man,  represented  by  the  colonial  and  his  native-born  descendant; 
the  indian,  tamed  and  converted  by  the  Jesuits;  and  the  negro. 
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All  these  elements  cluster  around  the  royal  authorities  or  operate 
on  their  own  account.  In  addition  to  the  elements  just  named, 
there  is  the  Jesuit  priest,  whose  heroic  self-denial  leads  him  to 
mingle  fearlessly  with  the  combatants,  bearing  the  consolation  of 
religion  to  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  words  of  cheer  to  the  soldier 
in  the  hour  of  defeat  or  in  the  havoc  of  battle. 

All  these  different  elements  are  united  by  another  motive,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  one  common  interest  in  the  defense  of  the  country  where 
they  live,  where  they  were  born,  or  where  they  labor.  This  motive 
is  the  consciousness  of  a  new  fatherland,  the  sense  of  a  national 
existence. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  white  colonial  is  moved  to  enter  the 
struggle  for  selfish  reasons,  in  order  to  prevent  the  threatened 
destruction  of  his  labor  and  ambitions.  The  supposition  may  be 
true  in  part,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  chief  cause  that  leads 
him  to  repel  the  invader  is  his  love  for  the  country  and  for  his 
native-born  children,  who  feel  no  love  for  the  country  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  which  they  never  expect  to  see. 

With  regard  to  the  indians,  whether  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers  or  made  captive  by  the  colonials  in  their  wars 
against  the  tribes,  they  are  fascinated  by  the  glamor  of  a  civilization 
of  which  they  were  ignorant,  but  which  has  been  revealed  to  them 
by  the  people  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  they  prefer  this  new  life  to 
the  uncertainties  of  a  nomad  existence  in  the  w'ilderness. 

If  some  of  their  masters  are  cruel,  there  are  others  Avho,  not  having 
lost  all  Christian  feeling,  treat  their  slaves  with  kindness.  Some¬ 
times  we  see  an  indian  chief  offering  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
Portuguese;  and  these  Indian  maids,  to  quote  the  words  of  P.  Vaz 
(’aminha,  in  his  report  to  the  King  on  the  voyage  of  Cabral,  “  are  fair 
and  very  beautiful.”  From  such  unions  spring  the  mamelukes,  who 
prove  the  best  auxiliaries  of  tbe  colonials  in  their  wars  with  savage 
tribes,  and  in  their  struggles  with  invaders  from  beyond  the  sea. 
As  to  the  negro,  a  slave  from  his  birth  in  the  remote  interior  of  Africa, 
sold  there  and  brought  to  the  shores  of  America  to  labor  in  tbe  fields, 
in  tbe  mines,  and  in  the  cities,  he  finds  less  hardship  in  his  new  sur¬ 
roundings  than  in  the  hands  of  his  original  owners.  And  both  these 
elements,  the  indian  and  the  negro,  give  proofs  of  heroism  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  white  man. 

The  conflict  was  a  double-featured  one.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  a 
continuous  battle  w'ith  the  savage  tribes;  on  the  other,  it  was  a  series 
of  defensive  wars  against  the  French,  English,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards, 
during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

But  during  that  portion  of  these  struggles  which  lies  within  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  dominion  was  confined  to  a  narrow 
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strip  along  the  seashore  from  the  (iurupy  River  in  Maranliao,  to  the 
south  of  the  captaincy  of  Sao  Vincente.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  colonials  had  penetrated  farthest  into  the  interior,  climbing  the 
Serra  do  Mar,  and  occupying  the  plains  of  Piratininga.  And  while 
this  epic  struggle  was  going  on,  another  was  beginning. 

It  is  the  second  epopee,  the  phase  of  the  conquest  of  the  serial — 
of  the  unkown  interior.  It  was  necessary  to  advance,  to  penetrate 
into  tlie  heart  of  the  new  land  regardless  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Tordezilhas  of  1494,  by  which  it  had  been  established  that 
the  line  of  demarcation  from  pole  to  pole  should  run  as  far  as  .370 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Cape  ^’erde  for  the  Portuguese  possessions, 
while  the  Spanish  compiests  were  adjudged  to  the  east  of  this  line. 

The  interior  was  an  unknown  wilderness.  Why  should  it  not  con¬ 
tain  El  Dorado,  that  legendary  dream  of  a  land  whose  trees  were 
purest  gold  and  whose  soil  was  filled  with  precious  metals  and  sparkling 
gems  ? 

Orellana,  the  companion  of  Pizarro,  had  reached  this  region  in 
1.540,  from  Guayaquil,  by  way  of  Maranliao,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  indian  warriors,  afterw'ards  called  Amazonas,  because  of  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  women. 

But  the  dream  is  still  unrealized.  Orellana  is  followed  by  others 
and  still  others.  Still  the  wilderness  remains  tenanted  with  wild 
beasts  and  savage  Indians,  crossed  by  deep  rivers,  and  covered  with 
forests  through  whose  dense  foliage  the  sunbeams  never  pierce. 
But  the  wilderness  must  be  opened.  Naturally  the  Portuguese 
authorities  are  anxious  to  extend  the  dominions  of  the  King,  hut 
how  are  they  to  do  this  without  sufficient  means  in  the  way  of  men  and 
money  ?  They  could,  of  course,  promise  official  recognition  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  forest;  but  that  is  all. 
Up  to  that  time  every  attempt  had  failed;  nothing  at  all  had  been 
achieved.  Such  were  the  entrada^<i — that  is,  expeditions  into  the 
forest  wilderness  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  each  starting  at  some  favorable  point  along  the  seashore. 
Some  of  these  c/dmdn.s  were  sent  out  by  the  heads  of  the  Captaincies, 
while  others  were  organized  by  private  enterprise.  They  had  a 
twofold  end  in  view;  to  capture  indians  and  to  discover  mines  of 
precious  stones  and  metals. 

They  do  not,  however,  always  succeed  in  the  first  object,  for  the 
Indian  is  a  warrior  by  nature,  who  possesses  better  fighting  elements 
than  the  white  man,  including  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forest  in 
which  he  dwells;  and  as  to  the  second,  their  returns  are  very  meager 
indeed,  consisting  of  a  few  insignificant  samples  of  gold  in  pieces  of 
rock. 
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But  of  all  those  who  start  out  on  these  expeditions  how  many  are 
lost  in  the  maze  of  the  forest  or  fall  a  prey  to  the  ferocity  of  cannibal 
tribes?  Some  entradas  travel  many  leagues,  and  then  return  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  captives  taken  in  battle  and  many  stories  of  marvelous 
mines,  so  that  others  are  seized  with  the  desire  to  follow  the  trail  of 
those  who  have  gone  before.  But,  cruel  disappointment,  the  exube¬ 
rant  foliage  and  creepers  have  closed  up  again  and  the  trail  is  lost 
forever.  This  is  the  common  fate  of  the  first  entradas. 

Next  comes  the  bandeira  with  the  same  purposes  as  the  entrada — 
that  is,  to  bring  back  Indian  captives,  drive  away  fierce  tribes,  and 
discover  mines. 

It  is  not  the  flag  (bandeira) — often  the  royal  standard — which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  bandeira  from  the  entrada.  It  is  another  element 
which  unconsciously  determines  the  character  of  the  bandeira  and 
directs  its  achievements  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  its  organi¬ 
zation:  it  is  the  permanent  and  deep  rooting  of  the  bandeira  in  the 
soil.  The  entradas  left  no  lasting  or  stable  sign  of  their  passage. 
The  bandeiras  strike  into  the  sertao  following  the  course  of  rivers, 
traversing  plain  and  forest,  and  the  trails  which  they  open  are  never 
again  closed,  hut  serve  as  the  lines  to  mark  the  newly  conquered 
lands. 

Before  entering  into  an  appreciation  of  the  typical  handeirante, 
his  surroundings,  the  organization  of  his  bandeira,  his  gigantic  work, 
and  the  achievements  of  his  descendants,  a  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  captaincy  of  Sao  Vicente,  afterw'ard  named  Sao  Paulo,  and  which 
was  the  center  and  starting  point  of  the  bandeiras,  will  be  helpful. 

In  1500  Cabral  resumed  his  voyage  to  India,  detaching  one  of 
his  ships  from  the  fleet  with  orders  to  return  to  Lisbon  with  news  of 
the  discovery  and  the  taking  possession  for  King  Dom  Manoel  of  the 
new  land  first  called  Vera  Cruz,  later  Santa  Cruz,  and,  finally  Brazil. 
The  great  dream  of  Portugal  was  India,  and  very  little  attention  was 
bestowed  on  the  rich  possession  in  America,  whose  coast  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  provide  points  of  call  for  the  w'atering  of  the 
ships  on  their  way  to  the  East.  Such  was  the  situation  during  the 
first  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  few  ships  had  already 
made  investigations  along  the  coast;  that  of  ^Vndre  Gonpalves  in  1501 , 
and  that  of  Goncalo  Coelho  in  1503-4,  who  reached  the  ('ape  Santo 
Agostinho  in  the  north  and  Cape  Santa  Maria  in  the  south,  on  the 
Uruguayan  coast.  The  celebrated  Florentine  pilot,  Amerigo  Ves¬ 
pucci  conunanded  a  ship  on  one  of  these  voyages.  Moreover,  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Fernando  de  Naronha,  reaches  the  coast  of 
Brazil  and  discovers  the  island  which  bears  his  name.  In  1513  the 
fleet  under  Nuno  Manoel  arrives  at  the  River  Plate,  preceding  the 
voyage  of  the  Spaniard,  Juan  1).  Solis,  who  reached  the  same  place 
in  1515. 


From  A  paintinc  by  B^nedieto  Caliito  in  the  Archbiahop't  Palace.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  PIKATININGA. 


Martim  Aflonso,  Grand  Captain  of  S4o  Vicente,  is  standing  in  the  center  talking  with  Jo&o  Ramalho,  who  shows  him  the  way  to  the  Plains  of  Piratininga. 
Joio  Ramalho,  a  shipwrecked  Portuguese  sailor,  had  lived  among  the  Indians  twenty  years,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 
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In  1526  the  Portu{;uose  throne  was  occupied  l)y  Doin  John  III,  who 
began  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  American  conquest.  In  the  same 
year  he  sent  out  a  fleet  under  Christovao  Jacques  and,  in  1530,  another 
under  Martim  Affonso  de  Souza.  The  last-mentioned  admiral  de¬ 
tached  Diogo  Leite,  who  sailed  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Gurupy  River, 
and  Pero  Souza,  who,  directing  his  course  to  the  River  Plate,  sailed 
up  the  latter  a  distance  of  115  leagues,  after  setting  up  a  landmark  at 
its  mouth  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Returning  to  the 
South,  Pero  Souza  met,  at  the  island  of  Palmas,  his  brother  Martim, 
and  the  two,  touching  at  Canan^a,  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Tumi- 
a.ssu,  afterwards  called  vSao  Vicente,  where  they  landed  and  founded  a 
colony  and  fort.  Martim  received  the  valuable  aid  of  Joao  Ramalho 
and  Antonio  Rodrigues,  two  shipwTccked  Portuguese  mariners  who 
dwelt  among  the  natives,  having  married  indian  princesses  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Goinas  or  Guyanazes  of  the  Tupi  race.  These  tribes 
inhabited  the  seashore  facing  Sao  Vicente,  w’here  they  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Portuguese. 

In  1534  Martim  Affonso  received  the  gift  of  the  captaincy  of  Sao 
Vicente.  Dom  John  III,  having  decided  to  colonize  this  rich  posses¬ 
sion  and  being  desirous  of  driving  away  the  French  and  P^nglish 
pirates  who  infested  the  coast,  trading  in  brasil-wood  with  the  indians, 
established  the  system  of  hereditary  captaincies,  which  he  granted  to 
Portuguese  nobles  of  particular  prominence  who  undertook  to  settle 
and  govern  them  at  their  own  e.xpense,  the  Crown  not  being  able  to  de¬ 
fray  the  cost  of  colonization.  The  grants  consisted  of  tracts  of  land 
varying  in  width  from  30  to  100  leagues  along  the  seacoast.  The  gran¬ 
tees  who  received  the  title  of  “capitao-mor” — or  “grand  captain” — 
possessed  the  rights  of  overlords  and  the  privilege  of  granting  lands 
in  perpetual  fee,  the  levying  of  tithes,  and  enslaving  the  indians;  they 
were  responsible  to  the  King  only,  and  in  jierson.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  practically  all  the  captaincies  e.xcept  those  of  Siio 
Vicente  in  the  south  and  Olinda  in  the  north,  Dom  John  III  decided 
to  create  a  general  government  in  Brazil,  to  which  he  transferred  a 
great  many  of  the  functions  of  the  grantci's,  it  being  established  that 
the  captaincies  were  to  be  subordinated  to  this  government.  In 
pursuance  of  this  arrangement  Thome  de  Souza,  who  was  appointed 
governor  general  in  1549,  founded  the  city  of  Sao  Salvador,  in  Bahia, 
where  he  installed  the  seat  of  his  government.  Besides  the  principal 
authorities,  military  forces  and  the  coloniiUs  with  their  families, 
the  new  governor  brought  out  the  Jesuits,  who  were  destined  to  pla}’ 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  colony.  Thom^  de 
Souza  came  to  Sao  Vicente  in  1552,  where  he  sanctioned  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Santos  by  Braz  Cubas,  which  was  to  become  at  a  later 
period  the  great  Paulistan  port.  Thom6  de  Souza,  moreover,  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  village,  with  Joao  Ramalho  for  its  major  captain,  the 
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settlement  of  Santo  Andr6  da  Borda  do  Campo,  which  stood  between 
the  seashore  and  the  plains  of  Piratininga  and  which  was  inhabited 
by  the  shipwrecked  Portuguese  sailor  and  his  numerous  descendants. 
The  plains  of  Piratininga  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jesuits  who 
accompanied  Thom6  de  Souza  on  his  visit  to  the  captaincy.  Far 
removed  from  the  distractions  of  the  larger  settlements,  they  were 
able  to  devote  themselves  there  to  the  work  of  converting  the 
indians. 

There,  on  a  beautiful  hill  arising  from  the  plains,  they  celebrated 
mass  and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  a  college  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1554,  which  is,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo.  There  were  in  all  13  priests,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
provincial,  Dom  Manuel  da  Nobrega,  among  the  novices  being 
Jos4  de  Anchieta,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  who  was  destined 
to  become  famous  by  reason  of  the  great  r6le  which  he  played  in  the 
history  of  colonial  Brazil.  In  a  short  time  the  settlements  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  college  entered  upon  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 
These  settlements  were  composed  of  indians  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Guayanazes,  whose  chiefs  were  Tibiri^d  and  Geribatiba.  The  labors 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  conversion  of  the  indians  were  just  beginning  to 
yield  fruit,  when  the  settlements  were  attacked  for  the  first  time  by 
the  indian  confederates — Tomoyos  and  Carijds — by  way  of  reprisal 
lor  the  capture  of  indians  by  the  colonials.  The  Jesuits  did  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  enslavement  of  the  natives,  but 
all  their  efforts  proved  fruitless.  Hence  the  vengeance  of  these 
tribes  against  the  whites  and  the  Guyanazes,  who  were  the  allies  of 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Jesuits.  The  Guyanazes  belonged  to  the 
Tupi  race  and  were  self-governing  tribes;  they  were  quite  advanced, 
lived  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  practiced  monogamy,  and 
never  engaged  in  war  except  in  revenge.  They  did  not  eat  their 
prisoners  as  was  the  custom  of  other  tribes,  nor  did  they  practice 
cannibalism  except  in  the  case  of  murder,  when  the  assassin  was 
turned  over  to  the  family  of  the  victim  to  be  by  them  devoured. 
The  three  principal  Guyanaz  tribes  were:  The  Cayubis,  whose  chief 
was  Geribatiba;  the  Piratiningas,  under  the  leadership  of  Tibiri^a; 
and  the  Ururays,  whose  chief,  at  the  time  of  the  alliance  with  the 
Portuguese,  was  Piqueroby. 

The  chiefs  first  mentioned,  together  with  their  people,  remained 
afterwards  with  the  Jesuits  in  Piratininga  while  the  Ururays  under 
the  command  of  Arary,  successor  of  Piquerobi,  the  friend  of  the 
Portuguese,  abandoned  the  allurements  of  civilization  and  returned 
to  their  oldtime  life  in  the  wilderness.  This  last  tribe  allied  itself 
with  the  Carijds  and  Tamoyos  and  with  them  proceeded  to  attack 
the  College  of  SS,o  Paulo  and  the  settlements  of  Piratininga  and  Cayubi 
in  July,  1562.  The  defense  was  heroic,  Tibiri^a  being  killed  in 
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battle.  The  Jesuits  and  their  converts  thus  saved  Sao  Paulo. 
The  confederates  were  repulsed,  Ramalho  and  his  mamelukes,  fearing 
new  attacks,  removed  to  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  old  village  of  Santo 
Andr6  fell  into  decay.  At  this  juncture  the  indian  confederates 
planned  a  simultaneous  assault  on  all  the  settlements  in  the  captaincy. 
The  news  reached  the  ears  of  the  Jesuits,  upon  which  Nohrega  and 
Jos4  de  Anchieta  resolved  courageously  to  appear  suddenly  in  the 
camp  of  the  hostile  tribes  at  Iperoig.  The  latter  listened  to  them 
and  finally  agreed  to  make  peace,  Nobrega  returning  to  Sao  Paulo 
with  the  terms  demanded  by  the  confederates.  Jos6  de  Anchieta, 
who  remained  as  a  hostage,  soon  became  so  endeared  to  the  indians 
that  they  offered  him  an  indian  princess  in  marriage.  In  the  three 
months  during  which  he  remained  with  them  Anchieta  wrote  in 
the  sand  and  learned  by  heart  his  celebrated  poem  in  honor  of  the 
V’irgin.  At  length  Nobrega  returned  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposals  of  peace.  The  two  Jesuits  then  returned  to  Sao  Paulo, 
where  they  were  received  in  triumph,  having  for  the  second  time 
saved  the  colony.  They  continued  in  their  work  of  conversion, 
maintaining  all  the  while  their  brave  struggle  against  the  enslave¬ 
ment  of  the  indians  by  the  colonials — a  struggle  which  lasted  through 
the  entire  period  of  their  stay  in  Brazil.  They  also  prevented  or 
minimized  in  a  large  measure  the  disorders  and  excesses  prevalent 
among  the  colonials  who  were  living  in  an  atmosphere  marked  by  the 
weakness  and  incompetence  of  official  authority.  If,  on  the  one 
hand  the  Jesuits  protected  the  indians,  on  the  other  they  endeavored 
to  regulate  the  customs  of  the  society  in  which  they  lived,  and  it  was 
this  feature  of  their  activities  that  constituted  their  “strongest  moral 
asset.”  ‘  Moreover,  they  rendered  signal  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
colony  when,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Bay 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1567,  they  brought  down  from  S&o  Paulo  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  mamelukes,  who  proved  very  effective  aids  to 
the  Portuguese  authorities  in  the  encounters  in  which  they  were 
finally  victorious. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  epoch  of  the  bandeiras,  Sao  Paulo  was  the 
most  important  part  of  the  captaincy  of  Silo  Vicente;  its  inhabitants 
were  prosperous  and,  as  they  had  large  resources  at  their  command, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  bandeiras  at  their  o'wn  expense.  From 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
consisted  of  mamelukes,  but  with  the  news  of  the  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  captaincy,  a  stream  of  immigrants  turned  Brazilward, 
composed  not  only  of  Portuguese,  but  of  other  nationalities  chiefly 
Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians. 

These  new  arrivals  soon  constituted  the  majority  of  the  population,* 
whereupon  the  European  element  began  to  assert  itself  in  the  cap- 
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taincy  creating,  by  fusion  with  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  SSo 
Paulo,  a  genuine  national  type,  a  new  factor  destined  to  predominate 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  after  having  assimilated  the  Indian 
elements.  And  now  the  new  Paulista  must  overcome,  by  the  power 
of  numbers,  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  races — the  indian  and 
the  negro,  the  importation  of  the  latter  having  just  begun.  The 
Paulista  inherits  from  his  European  forefathers  his  intellectual 
culture,  his  name,  rank  and  religious  sentiments,  the  love  of  luxury, 
respect  for  tradition,  and  political  ambition.  The  Europeans  had 
brought  with  them  the  thirst  for  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  in  which 
their  activities  might  be  exerted  without  restraint  and  where  they 
would  be  less  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  mother  country.  And 
this  thirst  was  not  unsatisfied.  The  European  immigrants  were  not 
mere  adventurers;  those  who  came  in  order  to  occupy  different 
offices  in  the  public  administration  under  the  loyal  authorities 
continued  to  remain  and  finally  settled  down  in  their  new  surround¬ 
ings;  even  members  of  the  higher  nobility,  fleeing  from  religious 
intolerance  and  political  persecution,  soon  felt  comfortably  at  home, 
allying  themselves  with  the  best  Paulista  families,  like  the  Paes 
Lemes.  the  Buenos,  and  the  Taques.  Many  bandeirantes  who 
boasted  of  the  genuineness  of  their  European  nobility  united  with 
the  descendants  of  the  daughters  of  Tibiriya  and  Piquerobi,  chiefs  of 
the  Piratiningas,  Ururays,  and  Guyanazes,  who  were  the  most  noble 
of  the  Tupi  tribes.  The  Portuguese  sovereigns  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  the  merits  and  worth  of  the  Paulista  gentry;  corresponding 
with  them  with  their  own  hand  when,  as  often  happened,  they  harl 
need  of  their  help  in  matters  affecting  the  royal  crown. 

The  Paulista,  who  had  thus  inherited  from  his  ancestors  the  love 
of  freedom,  feels  that  he  is  a  new  power,  and  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  play  a  great  role  in  the  political  and  social  evolution  of  the  colony 
leading  at  a  later  period  to  its  complete  emancipation. 

And  while  he  is  still  in  intimate  contact  with  the  two  backward 
races,  and  in  the  presence  of  wild  and  unknown  nature  represented 
by  the  sertilo,  let  us  define  the  character  of  the  Paulista,  which  is 
at  once  tenacious,  proud,  violent,  resolute,  simple,  hospitable, 
suspicious,  and  religious.  The  Paulista  potentate  of  that  period 
lived  in  luxury  and  splendor;  his  plate  was  of  the  best  silver  from 
Peru;  he  imported  fine  horses;  owned  immense  plantations,  where 
thousands  of  slaves,  Indians  or  negroes  planted  crops  or  raised  cattle ; 
on  these  plantations  he  had  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  well 
as  workshops  which  produced  only  enough  for  the  use  of  his  people, 
inasmuch  as  industries  were  prohibited  by  order  of  the  Crown. 
The  indians  lived  in  settlements  and  the  negroes  in  quarters  surround¬ 
ing  the  demesne,  which  included  a  church  for  the  use  of  the  master 
and  his  family  and  dependants.  In  the  course  of  time  these  planta- 
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tions  were  transformed  into  settlements.  Being  possessed  of  enor¬ 
mous  wealth,  the  planters  were  exceedingly  open-handed,  and  were 
very  active  in  erecting  sumptuous  churches,  convents,  and  public 
buildings.  This  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  the  mines  discovered  and  exploited  by 
the  Paulistas  afforded  ample  resources  for  these  generosities,  which 
were  practised  not  to  please  the  King,  but  because  such  works 
contribute  to  the  beauty  and  progress  of  their  native  land.  And 
all  these  things  gave  them  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses.  The 
Paulistas  are  respected  by  the  authorities  and  they  are  loyal  to  the 
King,  as  is  recognized  by  Dom  John  V,  Avho  issued  an  order  “giving 
the  title  of  nobility,  with  all  knightly  privileges  to  those  who  served 
as  aldermen  or  justices  in  ordinary,  or  attorneys  for  the  council  of 
Sao  Paulo,”  for  which  offices  native  born  Paulistas  enjoyed  tbe  prefei 
ence  over  the  Portuguese.*  They  cast  an  advisory  vote  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  council  and  were  eligible  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  which  was  not  only  the  most  honorable  elective  office  of 
the  time  but  one  which  enabled  them  to  keep  the  control  of  the  colonial 
machinery  in  their  own  hands.  Governor  General  Luiz  Antonio  de 
Moura  reported  to  the  King  in  1766  that:  “The  Paulistas  are  great 
servitors  of  Your  Majesty.  They  are  robust,  strong,  hale,  and 
hearty,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  up  under  the  heaviest  labors.” 
It  is  evident  therefore,  that  they  were  not  adventurers  but  men  of 
noble  character,  enei^y,  and  courage,  the  only  people  capable  of 
the  work  which  they  accomplished,  which  was  perhaps,  “  the  most 
important  page  in  the  history  of  our  country,  since  it  included  the 
conquest  of  the  immense  region  of  central  Brazil  and  its  addition 
to  the  civilized  seacoast  section  which,  but  for  this  circumstance, 
might  have  been  wrested  from  us  by  the  foreign  invaders,”  who 
succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  in  that  part  of  the  colony  owing  to 
its  lack  of  arms  and  men,  and  w'ho  were  finally  expelled  by  the 
Brazilians — a  fact  which  serves  to  show  that  the  national  spirit  was 
already  formed  and  that  a  united  people  was  acting  in  its  own  defense. 

A  superficial  study  of  the  bandeirante  might  perhaps  lead  to  the 
condemnation  of  his  work,  because  one  of  the  objects  of  these  expedi¬ 
tions  was  the  capture  of  indians.  But  the  indians  were  captured 
either  as  the  result  of  the  bandeirante’s  efforts  to  secure  possession 
of  new  lands  contiguous  to  his  own  settlements,  thereby  insuring  the 
latter  from  assault,  or  to  make  them  captives  because  he  wished  to 
bestow  upon  them  the  benefits  of  civilization.  Moreover,  for  the 
development  of  the  colony,  European  labor  was  insufficient.  How' 
was  this  deficiency  to  be  made  up?  Clearly  by  the  indians,  who 
otherwise  did  nothing  but  destroy  the  work  of  the  colonist  and 
threaten  his  safety.  To  bring  them  in  by  peaceful  means  was  impos- 
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sible,  for  they  were  warlike  by  nature.  True  it  is  that  the  Jesuits 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  those  secured  in  this  way  were  considered 
free  and  not  amenable  to  the  requirements  of  heavy  labor.  To  rid 
themselves  of  this  constant  menace  there  ■was  only  one  way,  that  is, 
to  make  w'ar  upon  them,  subdue  them,  and  bring  them  in  as  prisoners 
or  slaves.  A  much  worse  fate  awaited  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
intertribal  wars  of  these  savage  tribes,  for  they  were  eaten  by  their 
captors,  a  custom  from  which  only  the  Guyanazes  were  exempt. 
The  colonial,  therefore,  had  to  choose  between  two  methods  when 
he  succeeded  in  defeat'mg  them:  He  must  either  slay  them  forthwith 
or  enslave  them,  as  the  idea  of  freeing  them  was  not  understood  or 
thought  reasonable  before  the  nineteenth  century. 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  bandeiras,  many  expe¬ 
ditions  were  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  mines,  and 
imported  African  slaves  were  utilized  for  labor.  About  this  time  the 
indians  ceased  to  be  persecuted.  Not  all  those  who  owned  slaves 
were  unduly  hard  masters,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  their  friendship 
with  the  Jesuits,  who  educated  their  children.  There  are  many  who 
condemn  the  Jesuits  because  they  protected  and  defended  only  the 
Indian  and  did  little  or  nothing  for  the  negro.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  negro  •was  already  a  slave  w’hen  he  came  to  the  colony,  was 
indeed  often  a  slave  in  his  African  home,  whereas  the  indian  had 
been  free  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  explorers  and  settlers. 

liet  us  glance  now  at  the  organization  of  the  bandeira.  A  bandeira 
was  formed  by  private  initiative  and  maintained  entirely  by  its 
organizers.  In  practically  all  cases  it  began  by  complying  with 
certain  legal  formalities.  Each  bandeirante  contracted  certain  obli¬ 
gations  in  exchange  for  certain  rights,  an  entirely  ne'w  procedure,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  bandeirante  did  the  actual  exploring  at  his 
own  expense  and  at  the  risk  of  his  health  and  life. 

The  bandeirante  depended  solely  upon  his  own  efforts,  energy, 
courage,  and  the  resources  of  his  fortune.  He  needed  exceptional 
powers,  and  these  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the  representatives 
of  the  mother  country  either  by  royal  letters  and  commissions  invest¬ 
ing  the  chiefs  with  “jus  vitae  et  necis”  over  all  those  who  were  under 
his  banner,  together  with  certain  privileges  during  the  entire  period 
during  which  the  bandeira  remained  in  the  wilderness.  Sometimes 
the  King  would  appoint  the  chief  to  be  governor  of  the  band,  with 
full  civil,  criminal,  and  military  jurisdiction,  but  more  often  the 
chief  was  made  major  captain  of  such  towns  and  cities  as  he  might 
establish.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  organizers  and  heads  of  ban¬ 
deiras  were  given  the  promise  of  high  dignities  and  titles  of  nobility. 

But  it  is  not  the  ambition  to  gain  these  honors  which  impels  the 
bandeirantes  to  undertake  such  enterprises.  It  is  rather  a  desire 
to  extend  the  limits  of  the  new  nation  and  to  discover  the  wealth 
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that  lies  hidden  beneath  its  soil.  Naturally,  they  are  faithful  to 
the  King,  never  failing  to  erect  landmarks  recording  their  conquest 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  King  of  Portugal.  Although  the  King  had 
not  put  a  penny  in  the  enterprise,  he  had  everything  to  gain  by  its 
success,  for  should  the  bandeirantes  discover  mines,  the  material 
effect  would  be  to  fill  the  royal  coffers  by  means  of  poll  taxes,  tithes, 
and  “  twentieths,”  including  a  tax  of  one-fifth  on  the  gold,  as  well  as 
a  monopoly  of  all  diamond  diggings  and  trade  in  diamonds. 

The  bandeiras  were  also  required  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  properly 
trained  and  equipped.  The  chiefs  might  therefore  enlist  men  and 
require  obedience  on  the 
part  of  all  members  of 
the  band,  who  swore  al¬ 
legiance  and  were  kept 
under  a  most  rigid  disci¬ 
pline.  The  chief  of  each 
bandeira  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  sovereign  in  the 
wilderness.  Itshouldbe 
noted  also  that  each 
bandeira  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  chaplains  and 
civil  and  other  officials 
for  the  administration  of 
any  governments  which 
might  be  established  in 
the  newly  created  settle¬ 
ments,  including  a  sec¬ 
retary,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  set  down  the  route 
and  the  daily  happen¬ 
ings  during  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  forces  were 
preceded  by  scouts, 
whose  business  was  to 

open  up  the  way.  At  convenient  places  they  halted  to  construct  sheds, 
clear  and  plant  fields  for  the  next  season,  and  to  establish  forts  for  de¬ 
fense  agains  assaults  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  These  fields,  sheds, 
and  forts  became  in  time  the  foundation  of  future  towns  and  villages. 
Some  of  the  bandeiras  last  for  years,  many  of  the  bandeirantes  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  sertfio  and  sending  for  their  families  at  a  later  period.  Be¬ 
fore  the  departure  of  a  bandeira,  mass  was  said  and  a  holiday  declared 
in  the  respective  village  or  town.  Those  bandeiras  which  set  out 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  during  the  seventeenth  century 
suffered  the  greatest  hardships  and  dangers  because  their  way  lay 
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through  trackless  forests  never  before  penetrated  by  civilized  man; 
those  which  set  out  at  later  periods  found  the  way  open  and  freed 
from  indians.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  chiefs,  officers,  and  chap¬ 
lains  are  invariably  either  white  men  or  mamelukes;  the  rank  and 
file  being  composed  of  indians  and,  at  a  later  date,  of  negroes. 

“In  our  traditions,”  says  Rocha  Pombo,  “we  still  retain  the  idea 
of  the  bandeirante:  A  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  turned  down  at 
the  back,  a  poncho  on  his  hack,  together  with  his  sack  of  clothes;  at 
his  side  his  shot  bag  and  powder  horn,  on  his  shoulder  his  gun,  and 
in  his  belt  his  woodman’s  knife;  his  hair  was  nearly  always  long  and 
his  beard  heavy;  such  is  the  figure  of  these  new  crusaders.”  * 

Paulista  and  bandeirante  are  synonymous  terms,  for  practically 
all  the  bandeiras  were  organized  and  directed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  was  the  general  center  from  which 
they  radiated.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  various 
entradas  conducted  by  men  equal  in  character  and  ability  to  the 
Paulista  bandeirantes.  These  expeditions  were  directed  by  persons 
from  other  parts  of  the  colony,  some  of  whom  were  Portuguese  and 
some  foreigners.  In  general  they  started  from  the  seacoast,  as¬ 
cended  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic  along  the  coast  of 
Espirito  Santo  or  Bahia,  climbed  the  first  mountains,  and  dropping 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest  wilderness  probably  beheld  the  Sao  Fran¬ 
cisco  River.  Others,  starting  from  points  farther  to  the  south, 
scaled  the  Serra  do  Mar,  and  burying  themselves  in  the  forest,  became 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Parana  River.  The 
former  were  under  Spinosa  and  Father  Aspianeta  Navarro  (Jesuit), 
Miguel  Henrique,  Vasco  R.  Caldas,  Martins  Carvalho,  Pedro  Gandavo, 
Luis  Espinha,  Sebastiao  Tourinho,  who  found  the  green  stones  which 
he  mistook  for  emeralds;  Melchior  Dias,  who  saw  silver  mines,  which 
his  descendants  like  Jorge  or  Roberio  Dias  sought  to  discover  at  a 
later  period;  Antonio  Dias  Adorno,  who  supposed  he  had  discovered 
the  Emerald  Mountains;  Joao  C.  de  Souza,  following  his  trail,  died 
without  finishing  his  task.  His  nephew,  Gabriel  Soares,  the  famous 
author  of  the  Chart  of  Brazil,  attempted  to  follow  the  same  trail  and 
died  in  the  wilderness.  Affonso  Sardinha,  Antunes  Maciel,  Francisco 
Dias  Avila,  Diego  Martins  Can,  Marcos  de  Azevedo  de  Azevedo 
Coutinho,  Dom  Francisco  de  Souza,  the  governor  general,  all  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  the  trail  of  Tourinho,  being  anxious  to  find  the  silver 
mine  which  had  been  discovered  by  Melchior  Dias,  Father  Ignacio 
Figueira,  the  Jesuit,  and  others.  From  Rio  de  Janeiro  started  the 
entrada  of  Martins  C.  de  Sfi,  son  of  the  governor,  Salvador  CorrSa  de 
S6,  the  expedition  being  accompanied  by  the  Englishmen  A.  Knivet 
and  Henry  Barraway.  From  Pernambuco  started  those  of  Francisco 
Caldas  and  Gaspar  Dias  de  Taide,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  those 
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of  Elias  Herckmans  and  Mathias  Beck,  who  reached  the  lands  of 
Cear&.  From  Maranhao,  that  of  Bento  Maciel,  who  reached  the 
Mearim  and  Pindar6  Rivers.  The  Rio  Negro,  in  Amazonas,  was 
reached  by  Manoel  Fires,  who  took  possession  of  the  lands  for  Portu¬ 
gal,  in  1565  or  1567. 

The  most  noteworthy  entradas  which  started^from  the  seacoast 
and  from  the  interior  of  S&o  Paulo  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Pedro  Lobo,  by  order  of  Martini  Affonso  de  Souza,  in  1531,  took  for 
his  guide  a  certain  bachelor  of  Canan^a,  probably  Francisco  Chaves, 
who,  with  his  followers,  was  devoured  by  the  Carijos;  .tVleixo  Garcia 
and  his  companions,  who  reached  the  confines  of  Peru  and  on  their 
return  fell  a  prey  to  the  Guaranys;  Ulrich  Schmiedel,  who  went  from 
Paraguay  to  the  plains  of  Piratininga  in  1552;  Braz  Cubas  and  Luiz 
Martins,  Francisco  Proenpa  d ’Avila,  Nicolao  Barreto,  Gonpalves  Lago, 
Francisco  Proenpa,  and  the  Dutch  savant,  Wilhelm  Glimmer,  who, 
following  different  trails,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sertao  of  Minas 
Geraes.  Besides  the  entradas  just  named  we  must  mention  those 
undertaken  by  Antonio  Raposo  and  Luiz  Raposo  de  Barros,  who 
went  from  S&o  Paulo  to  Paraguay  and,  during  the  period  1629-1632, 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  redoubts  of  the  Guarany  Indians,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits.  The  12,000  Indians  who  succeeded  in 
escaping  with  Father  Mazeta,  established  new  redoubts  on  the  shore 
of  the  Uruguay.  From  this  encounter  Raposo  brought  away  3,000 
prisoners,  who  were  sold  as  slaves  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Raposo,  later,  effected  another  entrada  in  which,  crossing  the  Andes, 
he  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  the  entrada  of  Francisco 
Xavier  Pedroso  and  Campos  Bicudo,  Villa  Rica,  the  last  redoubt  of 
Guayra  was  destroyed,  the  Guaranys  revenging  themselves  at  a  later 
date  by  attacking  the  Paulista  bandeiras  in  Matto  Grosso.  In  1637 
Capt.  Bento  Teixeira,  accompanied  by  Father  Acuna,  went  as  far  as 
Quito,  by  way  of  the  Amazon  River,  reaching  Para  on  his  return. 
These  entradas,  which  all  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  proved  relatively  unimportant. 

The  learned  historian,  Capistrano  de  Abreu,  gives  a  condensed 
account  of  the  routes  followed  by  the  bandeiras: 

The  geographic  part  of  the  expeditions  corresponds  more  or  less  to  the  following: 
After  leaving  the  Tiet4,  the  bandeirantes  reached  the  Parahyba  do  Sul  by  way  of  the 
defile  of  S&o  Miguel,  which  they  descended  as  far  as  Guapacard,  now  Ix)rena,  whence 
they  traversed  the  Mantiquefra  at  or  near  the  place  where  it  is  now  crossed  by  the  Rio 
and  Minas  Railway.  Traveling  in  the  direction  of  Jundiahy  and  Mogy,  they  passed 
to  the  left  of  the  Urupunga  Falls,  following  the  Paranahyba  as  far  as  Goyaz.  The 
line  of  penetration  from  Sorocaba  led  to  the  head  waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Parand  and  Uruguay  Rivers.  Following  these  rivers,  which  descend  by  the  falls  of 
Urubupungd  and  Gua>Td  the  bandeirantes  passed  from  the  basin  of  tbe  Panamd  to 
that  of  the  Paraguay,  reaching  ('uyaba  and  Matto  Grosso.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
line  of  the  Parahyba  connected  the  plateau  of  Parand  with  the  valleys  of  the  Sao 
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Francisco  and  Parahyba,  while  the  lines  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso  connected  the 
Amazonian  table-land  with  the  Amazon  river  by  way  of  the  M  vdeira,  the  Tapajds, 
and  the  Tocantins. 

It  would  require  many  volumes  to  describe  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  bandeiras,  their  discoveries,  their  sufferings,  their  struggles  against 
the  asperities  of  nature  in  the  wilderness,  against  wild  beasts  and 
savage  Indians.  The  epopee  of  the  bandeiras  is  the  drama  of  the 
sertao.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  principal 
bandeiras  and  their  terminal  points. 

The  most  famous  of  aU  the  bandeiras  is  that  of  Fernao  Dias  Paes 
Ijeme,  a  member  of  the  highest  Paulista  nobility.  He  makes  his 
appearance  when  the  people  of  Sao  Paulo  had,  at  the  request  of  the 
King,  assembled  the  elements  for  the  expedition  under  Azostinho 
Barabalho,  who  intended  to  follow  the  charts  depicting  the  entrada 
of  Marcos  de  Azevedo.  Barbalho,  however,  died  before  the  de¬ 
parture  of  his  expedition.  Fernao,  already  an  old  man,  thereupon 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  enterprise.  His  was  a  well-known 
figure,  as  years  before  he  had  headed  an  entrada  to  the  Apacurana 
Mountains,  in  Parana,  whence  he  had  brought  back  thousands  of 
Indians. 

This  new  bandeira  started  in  1674,  after  the  most  imposing  formal¬ 
ities,  including  the  naming  of  Fernao  as  governor  of  the  band  and  of 
the  emerald  region — the  discovery  of  which  had  long  been  his  dream. 
With  him  went  his  son,  Garcia  Rodrigues  Paes;  his  son-in-law, 
Manuel  Borba  Gato;  and  Jos4  Dias,  his  natural  son,  the  cause  of  a 
great  tragedy  which  took  place  during  the  expedition;  Mathias 
Cardoso  de  iUmeida;  Antonio  G.  Figueira;  Antonio  P.  da  Cunha; 
Francisco  Pires  Ribeiro;  and  other  men  of  solid  worth;  besides  hun¬ 
dreds  of  indians,  mamelukes,  and  slaves.  The  King  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  progress  of  this  particular  bandeira,  which  lasted 
seven  years,  and  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  villages  and  towns.  At 
last  the  bandeirantes  discovered  Itambfe — the  long-dreamed-of  Emer¬ 
ald  Mountain.  The  coveted  green  stones  were  found  in  abundance, 
but  while  Fernao  was  on  his  way  back  to  Sfio  Paulo  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  treasure,  he  sickened  and  died  at  Sumidouro.  The  emerald 
searcher  went  to  his  grave  in  the  belief  that  his  stones  were  emeralds, 
although  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  were  nothing  but  tourma¬ 
lines.  The  glory  of  his  bandeira,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
founded  what  is  now  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

Other  bandeiras  which  came  later  to  the  territory  opened  up  by 
Fernao,  discovered  rich  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds.  The  mines  of 
Sabara-bussfi  were  discovered  in  1696  by  Borba  Gato,  and  Lourenvo 
Castanho  Taques,  a  Paulista  nobleman  at  the  head  of  an  important 
bandeira,  discovered  gold  in  the  territory  of  the  Cataguazes,  a  tribe 
of  exceedingly  fierce  indians.  This  place  was  found  to  be  so  rich  in 
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gold  that  the  whole  territory  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Minas 
Geraes  (General  Mines). 

By  the  year  1616  the  sertao  had  been  traversed  by  the  following- 
named  personages:  The  Paulista,  Antonio  Pedroso  iVlvarenga,  who 
at  a  later  period  organized  a  bandeira  to  explore  the  region  of  the 
Paraopeba;  Paschoal  Paes  de  Araujo,  the  first  to  descend  the  Ara- 
guay  and  Tocantins,  who  penetrated  the  forest  as  far  as  the  south 
of  Piauhy,  establishing  cattle  ranches  in  Pernambuco  as  early  as 
1672.  Another  Paulista,  Antonio  Rodrigues  Arzao,  of  Taubat6, 
discovered  mines  at  Caeth6,  near  the  Rio  Doce,  and  on  his  way  back, 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  he  confided  his  secret  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Bartholomeu  Bueno  de  Siqueira,  a  nephew  of  Amador  Bueno 
and  a  cousin  of  the  bandeirante  Jeronymo,  who  was  kiUed  by  the 
Guaranys  in  Paraguay.  Bartholomeu  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
sertanista  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  conducted  a  number 
of  bandeiras  during  the  course  of  his  life.  With  the  chart  of  Arzao 
in  his  possession  he  associated  himself  with  Carlos  da  Silveira,  and 
it  was  Miguel  de  .iVlmeida,  of  his  party,  who  discovered  gold  at  Itave- 
rava.  The  bandeira  of  Col.  Salvador  Furtado  de  Mendon^a,  of 
Taubat6,  discovered  the  splendid  mines  of  the  Ribeirao  do  Carmo; 
the  governor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  expedition  was  conducted  by  Antonio 
Dias  de  Oliveira  in  the  mountains  of  Itacolomy  where  he  discovered 
the  rich  mines  of  Ouro  Preto  in  1698;  while  that  of  Amador  Bueno 
explored  various  sections  of  the  Sertao  of  Minas. 

Still  other  Paulista  bandeiras  were  engaged  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  subjugating  the  Querens  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sfio  Francisco.  These  latter,  effected  at  different  periods, 
included  that  headed  by  Domingos  Barbosa  Calheiro,  which  was 
entirely  unsuccessful;  that  led  by  the  celebrated  Joao  Amaro,  in  1669, 
which  swept  the  indians  from  the  west  and  north  of  Bahia;  and  that 
conducted  by  Estevao  Parente,  Domingos  do  Prado,  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Domingos  A.  Mafrense,  which  drove  the  indians  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Sfio  Francisco  to  the  south  of  Maranhao,  effecting  settlements 
in  the  latter  region  and  also  in  the  south  of  Piauhy.  We  must  men¬ 
tion  also  the  famous  bandeiras  led  by  the  Paulistas  Mathias  Cardoso 
de  .^Umeida  and  Antonio  Gonzalves  Figueira  who,  after  expelling  the 
indians  from  the  Sao  Francisco,  advanced  to  the  aid  of  Ceara  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  Paulistas  who  were  successful  in 
the  wars  against  the  indians  in  the  valley  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
obtained  grants  of  land  there,  so  that  they,  together  with  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Aforians  and  Pernambucans  from  the  coast,  settled  not  only 
that  region  but  the  whole  northeast  section  of  Brazil,  establishing 
great  cattle  ranches,  and  planting  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
From  the  intermingling  of  these  people  arose  a  characteristic  type 
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in  the  Brazilian  race  — the  sertanejo  or  sertanista;  that  is,  backwoods¬ 
man.  The  sertanejos  are  w^hite — and  sometime  even  blond — but 
more  frequently  dark  complexioned  with  red  hair.  The  sertanistas 
possess  many  admirable  qualities,  including  a  certain  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  a  rather  exaggerated  sense  of  honor,  which  leads  them  frequently 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  arms,  which  they  learn  to  manage  from  infancy.® 

In  the  period  1654-1674  many  fruitless  efforts  had  been  made  by 
expeditions  sent  out  from  Pernambuco  to  destroy  the  redoubts  of 
Palmares,  where  large  numbers  of  runaway  negroes  had  assembled,  liv¬ 
ing  under  a  government  which  they  themselves  had  set  up.  Several 
cities  having  been  attacked  during  that  period,  the  Pernambucans 
appealed  for  help  to  the  Paulistas,  under  Domingos  Jorge  Velho. 
Upon  the  approval  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  the  Paulistas  were 
joined  by  the  Pernambucans  and  Portuguese  soldiers,  making  a  total 
of  7,000  men.  As  the  negroes  were  well  fortified  and  put  up  an  heroic 
resistance,  the  struggle  lasted  from  1697  to  1703,  when  the  redoubts 
were  finally  demolished,  Jorge  Velho  being  rewarded  with  titles  and 
other  honors  and  the  Paulistas  with  grants  of  land,  on  which  they 
founded  the  towns  of  Anadia,  Atalaya,  and  Jacuipe,  from  which 
later  they  proceeded  to  occupy  various  sections  in  Sergipe  and 
.Vlagoas.  In  the  valleys  of  Jaguaribe  and  Aracaju  in  Cearfi,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  Paulistas  established  cattle  ranches  as  early  as 
1699. 

The  lands  of  Goyaz  were  discovered  in  1682  by  Bartholomeu 
Bueno  de  Siqueira,  a  celebrated  Paulista  bandeirante,  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  sketch  in  connection  with  his  explorations  in  Minas 
Geraes.  Bueno  finally  reached  the  Vermelho  River  where,  through 
crafty  dealings,  he  obtained  from  the  indians  information  as  to  the 
location  of  the  gold  mines.  The  indians  called  him  Anhanghera,  the 
“conjuring  god.”  On  the  way  back  to  Sao  Paulo,  Bueno  met,  in 
Goyaz,  the  Paulista  Antonio  P.  de  Campos  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Cuyaba,  through  the  interior,  traversing  unknown  regions. 
In  1726  and  1728,  Bueno  undertook  two  bandeiras  with  the  object 
of  discovering  new  lands  along  the  trail  broken  by  his  father,  in  the 
second  of  which  he  discovered  the  gold  mines  of  the  Vermelho  River, 
founding  Villa  Boa,  the  future  city  of  Goyaz.  Bartholomeu  Bueno, 
the  younger,  who  at  the  age  of  12  had  accompanied  his  father  in 
one  of  the  expeditions,  died  in  poverty  in  1740.  The  King,  however, 
as  a  re'»'ard  for  his  great  services  granted  his  sons  the  returns  from 
the  toll  chaises  at  a  number  of  river  crossings. 

Matto  Grosso  is  another  of  the  conquests  of  the  Paulistas.  The 
bandeira  under  Pachoal  M.  Cabral  Leme,  Antonio  P.  de  Campos,  and 
Miguel  Stuil  reached  Cuyab4  in  1718,  descended  the  Paraguay 
River  as  far  as  the  Coxip6-mirim,  finding  an  abundance  of  gold, 

^  Jo&o  Riheiro,  HLstoria  do  Brasil. 
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founded  Cuyaba;  that  under  Fernando  and  Arthur  Paes  de  Barros 
discovered  gold  in  the  Parecis  Mountains,  founding  in  1734  the  town 
of  Villa  Bella  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Madeira  River, 
this  settlement  becoming  in  the  course  of  time  the  Government 
seat  of  the  captaincy  of  Matto  Grosso.  The  bandeira  of  Antonio 
Almeida  Lara,  in  1737,  went  by  land  from  Cuyaba  to  Paraguay, 
establishing  settlements  along  the  way;  and  it  was  this  same  bandeira 
which  opened  a  road  from  Cuyaba  to  Goyaz  for  the  driving  of  cattle — 
which  road  still  exists,  though  in  a  rather  neglected  condition.  One 
of  the  strongest  bandeiras  reached  Villa  Bella  in  1741,  when  several 
Paulistas  descended  the  Guapor6  to  Para,  returning  thence  with 
Portuguese  authorities  and  troops.  In  1749  the  Spaniards  were 
expelled  from  the  shores  of  the  Madeira,  Mamor6,  and  Guapor6,  a 
result  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the  Paulistas  in  the 
struggle.  In  1740  the  bandeira  of  Antonio  Falcao  and  Pachoal 
Arruda  discovered  diamond  mines  in  the  Arinos  River.  As  this 
expedition  proceeded,  they  set  up  landmarks  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  along  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  basin — in  some 
cases,  Portuguese  forts  also,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  Javary,  where 
they  built  the  fort  of  Coimbra,  destined  later  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  history  of  Brazil. 

Parani,  Santa  Catharina,  and  a  part  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  were 
first  explored  by  Paulista  bandeirantes,  the  gold  mines  of  Paranagua 
being  worked  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After 
the  year  1647  a  number  of  settlements  were  founded  by  Paulistas 
in  the  south,  such  as  Paranagua,  Curytiba,  Castro,  and  Lages,  and 
the  plains  of  Gurapava  and  the  valley  of  the  Typagy  were  explored. 
In  1684  the  bandeira  of  Domingos  de  Britto  Peixoto  and  Sebastian 
Guerra  founded  Laguna,  descended  the  River  Plata  and,  on  their 
return,  settled  in  the  plains  of  Vaccaria,  where  they  engaged  in 
cattle  raising.  In  1722  the  Paulista  Luiz  Pedroso  de  Barros  began 
the  construction  of  a  cattle  road  from  Minas  passing  through  Sao 
Paulo  and  terminating  at  Colonia  do  Sacramento  on  the  shore  of 
the  Plata.  This  is  the  celebrated  road  of  Viamao  whicli,  tluring 
the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half  rendered  such  signal  service  in 
affording  communication  with  the  southern  Provinces. 

Thus  ended  the  work  of  the  Paulista  bandeirantes  which,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  continuing 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  completed  the  periphery  of 
Brazil.  To  the  south  they  traveled  as  far  as  the  River  Plata;  to  the 
west,  as  far  as  Paraguay — almost  to  the  Andes;  they  reached  the 
Amazon  by  way  of  its  tributaries  on  the  southern  side.  They  crossed 
the  entire  breadth  of  Brazil,  reached  the  line  along  which  flowed 
the  human  current  of  the  seacoast  region,  which  current,  advancing 
into  the  sertao  of  the  northeast,  occupied  the  north  of  the  valley 
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of  the  Sao  Francisco  River,  the  plains  of  the  south  of  Maranhao  and 
a  part  of  the  northeast. 

The  descendants  of  the  Paulista  bandeirantes,  while  settling, 
defending,  and  cultivating  the  conquered  territories,  were  the  con¬ 
stant  protagonists  of  all  political  movements  in  favor  of  the  eman¬ 
cipation  or  independence  of  the  nation  and,  at  a  later  day,  they 
took  part  in  a  no  less  marked  fashion  in  the  principal  social  reforms 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Republic. 

The  work  of  the  Paulista  bandeirante  and  the  defense  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  seacoast  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
did  more  to  insure  the  territorial  greatness  of  Brazil  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  mother  country  accomplished  during  the  whole  of  the 
colonial  period;  and  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  what  the  colonials 
secured  one  day  the  mother  country  lost  from  pure  ineptitude  on  the 
next.  This  was  the  case  on  the  Oyapoc,  in  the  north,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Plate  in  the  south.  The  work  of  the  bandeirantes 
served  as  the  basis  for  all  the  diplomatic  treaties  which  have  been 
signed  since  the  year  1750,  when  their  work  was  first  sanctioned  and 
confirmed.  “Brazil,  therefore,  had  to  be  won  by  its  inhabitants — 
let  us  say  by  its  children,”*  in  the  words  of  the  eminent  historian, 
Senhor  Oliveira  Lima. 

While  the  territorial  greatness  of  Brazil  was  being  achieved,  the 
descendants  of  the  bandeirantes  were  not  unmindful  of  cultural  pur¬ 
suits.  With  material  wealth  came  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  love 
of  art.  In  luxury  and  show  Sfio  Paulo,  Villa  Rica,  and  Diamantina 
were  the  rivals  of  Olinda,  which  was  the  home  of  the  nobility  among 
the  lords  of  the  Pernambuco  sugar  mills  as  far  back  as  the  year  1750. 
A  galaxy  of  brilliant  epic  and  lyric  poets  had  given  rise  to  an  intel¬ 
lectual  movement  in  Minas,  known  in  literature  as  the  Escola  Mineira, 
or  Minas  School  of  Poetry.  The  potentates  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas 
sent  their  sons  to  Portugal  to  complete  their  education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Coimbra,  or  to  France. 

The  principal  political  events  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  era  of  the  bandeiras,  must  be  briefly  mentioned, 
since  they  serve  to  show  the  formation  of  a  nationalism  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  anxious  to  secure  its  emancipation  from 
the  mother  country.  This  spirit  was  the  soul  of  the  various  political 
events  which  transpired  in  that  part  of  Brazil,  beginning  with  the 
year  1641. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  questions  which  arose  between  the 
heirs  of  the  grantee  of  the  Sao  Vicente  captaincy  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  power  and  prestige  on  the  part  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  crown  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  that  captaincy;  whereupon,  armed 
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with  the  powers  granted  by  the  mother  country  to  the  municipality 
of  Sao  Paulo,  the  senado  da  camara,  or  town  concil,  virtually  held  the 
government  of  the  town  in  its  own  hands.  These  privileges,  in  turn, 
served  to  guarantee  the  inhabitants  against  the  excesses  of  the  grand 
captains,  or  governors;  the  townsfolk  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  lay 
magistracy — that  is,  justices  in  ordinary,  or  justices  of  the  peace — 
and  judges  or  attorneys  of  the  people,  who  were  elected  by  popular 
vote.  These  last  were  at  a  later  date  abolished. 

The  people  of  Sao  Paulo  thus  enjoyed  comparative  independence 
during  the  Spanish  dominion,  so  much  so  that  the  influence  from 
overseas  was  hardly  felt  in  the  internal  administration,  until,  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  1641,  news  was  received  of  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  of  Portugal  and  the  acclamation  of  Dom  John  IV.  The 
people  assembled  in  a  mass  meeting,  under  the  leadership  of  men 
who,  having  profited  by  the  negligence  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  colony  and  who,  fearing  now  that  the  new  King  might 
diminish  their  power,  proclaimed  Amador  Bueno  de  Rivera,  King  of 
Sao  Paulo.  “Amador  was  enormously  rich,  prudent  and  wise.”^  At 
the  time  he  held  the  post  of  mayor,  then  a  high  elective  office.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  noble  Sevillan,  Bartholomeu  Bueno  de  Rivera,  and 
Dona  Maria  Piras,  daughter  of  Salvador  Pires,  a  European  nobleman, 
and  Dona  Maria  Fernandes,  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  Indian 
prince  Piquerobi.”  *  Amador  fled  from  the  multitude  who  acclaimed 
him,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Monastery  of  Sao  Bento,  where,  drawing 
his  sword  and  declaring  his  fealty  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  he  dis¬ 
suaded  the  people  from  their  purpose.  Thus  terminated  this  first 
attempt  at  independence  by  the  Paulista  people. 

In  1681  the  seat  of  the  captaincy  was  transferred  from  Sao  Vi¬ 
cente  to  Sao  Paulo.  The  Paulistas,  increasing  from  day  to  day,  the 
captaincies  of  Sao  Vicente  and  Itanhaen  were  purchased  and  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Crown,  and  in  1709  the  captaincy  of  S&o  Paulo  was 
formed,  independent  of  the  government  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  com¬ 
prising  the  territories  of  the  two  captaincies  which  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  all  of  which,  with  the  addition  of  those  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso,  made  this  the  most  extensive  captaincy 
in  Brazil.  In  the  measure  in  which  these  territories  increased  in 
population  and  development,  new  captaincies  were  formed,  which 
now  constitute  several  states. 

Soon  after  the  Paulistas’  discovery  of  rich  gold  and  diamond  mines 
in  the  vast  territory  of  Minas  Geraes,  a  current  of  immigration  began 
to  flow  into  that  region,  chiefly  from  Sao  Paulo.  Many  noble 
Paulista  families  went  to  the  first  settlements  as  well  as  to  the  mining 
fields  discovered  by  their  kinsmen;  among  them  were  the  Lemes,  the 
Buenos,  the  Furtados,  the  Hortas,  the  Lobos,  the  Rendons,  the 
Taques,  the  Betins,  the  Laras,  the  Pires,  the  Camargos,  the  Alvar- 

’  Padro  Qalanti,  Compendio  de  Historia  do  Brasil. 

'  Dioeo  de  Vasconcellos,  Historia  Antiga  das  Minas  Geraes. 
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ongas,  the  Pedrosos,  the  Cardosos,  the  Toledos,  the  Godoys,  the 
Silveiras,  the  Cabarals,  the  Paes,  the  Guerras,  and  the  Leites.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  great  influx  of  Portuguese,  whom  the  Paulistas 
considered  intruders  and  contemptuously  designated  as  huavas  or 
emboabas — that  is,  “  tufted  chicks,”  because  the  newcomers  wore  long 
trousers  and  spats.  “The  Indian  w'ord  ‘mbuab’  denoted  a  bird  with 
feathers  down  to  its  feet.”  *  Some  of  these  Portuguese  were  from 
the  seashore;  others  were  “deserters  from  the  colony  of  Sacramento, 
who  sought  to  control  the  rich  country  discovered  by  the  Paulistas.” 

Due  to  this  jealousy,  hostilities  soon  broke  out  between  the  two 
factions,  leading  to  bloody  conflicts  and  finally  to  a  civil  war,  known 
in  history  as  the  Emboaba  War.  The  Paulistas  did  not  recoil  from 
the  encounter,  but  by  virtue  of  superior  numbers  the  Portuguese 
were  victorious,  and  installed  Manuel  Nunes  Vianna,  a  rich  Portu¬ 
guese  resident,  as  dictator  of  Minas,  an  action  which  made  them 
rebels  against  the  Government.  Soon  after,  an  officer  of  the  Em- 
l>oabas.  Bento  Amaral  Coutinho,  perhaps  without  the  consent  of 
Nunes,  persuaded  the  Paulistas  to  accept  peace,  but  when  they  were 
disarmed  he  treacherously  ordered  the  execution  of  more  than  300  of 
them.  The  Paulistas  assembled  from  all  parts  to  seek  revenge,  but 
the  governor,  Dom  Fernando  Mascarenhas,  who  possessed  consid¬ 
erable  influence,  advised  them  to  desist  from  their  purpose,  prom¬ 
ising  to  punish  the  culprits.  Tlie  Emboabas,  however,  prevented 
him  from  entering  the  region  where  they  held  sway.  Later  Governor 
Albuquerque  was  compelled  to  resort  to  energetic  measures  to  get 
the  situation  in  hand,  but  all  the  rebels,  wdth  the  exception  of  Nunes 
and  Coutinho,  were  pardoned  by  a  royal  proclamation.  These  two, 
however,  had  disappeared  into  the  sertao.  Thus  terminated  the 
struggle  between  the  Paulistas  and  the  Portuguese. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  importance  of  the  mine  exploitation,  the 
mother  country,  through  oppressive  taxes  and  monopolies,  managed 
to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  profits  laboriously  gained  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  in  consequence  of  persecutions  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  new  disorders  arose  in  various  parts  of  Minas. 
In  July,  1720,  the  people  of  Villa  Rica  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  the  governor,  Dom  Pedro  Almeida,  Count  of  Assumar.  In  order 
to  circumvent  the  movement,  he  promised  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  the  malcontents  and  to  grant  an  unconditional  pardon  to  the 
leaders,  but  no  sooner  had  he  gained  control  than  he  caused  their 
arrest  and  ordered  their  houses  to  be  burned  to  the  ground.  One 
of  the  rebels,  Philippe  dos  Santos,  was  hanged  after  a  summary 
trial,  and  the  other  prisoners  were  sent  to  Lisbon  where,  however, 
they  finally  received  the  pardon  of  the  King.  In  consequence  of  this 

•  Diogo  de  Vasconcellos,  Hlstoria  Antiga  das  Minas  Ceraes. 
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movement  the  Government  decided  to  create  the  captaincy  of  Minas, 
separate  from  Sg.o  Paulo. 

The  population  continued  to  grow,  and  the  animosity  against  the 
mother  country  likewise  increased  from  day  to  day.  In  spite  of  the 
terrible  taxes  with  which  the  inhabitants  were  burdened,  the  mining 
industry  had  brought  Minas  riches  and  progress  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  But  the  Crown  was  insatiable,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  a  pomp  and  splendor  without  parallel  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  Dom  John  V,  the  Portuguese  Government  multiplied  its 
methods  of  taxation,  and  compelled  the  authorities  in  Minas  to  employ 
coercive  measures  for  obtaining  the  payment  of  taxes  in  arrears, 
this  collection  being  known  as  the  derrama.  Taxpayers  were  not  to 
blame  that  they  had  fallen  behind,  for  the  production  of  the  mines 
was  beginning  to  diminish;  consequently,  how  could  the  exorbitant 
tax  be  paid  ?  But  the  mother  country  refused  to  face  this  fact  and 
persecuted  the  people  until  they  were  desperate. 

Meanwhile,  the  idea  of  independence  from  Portugal  was  growing 
more  and  more  definite  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  literary 
class  was  constantly  in  touch  with  the  ideas  of  the  French  ency¬ 
clopedists,  while  the  independence  of  the  United  States  created  a 
spirit  of  emulation.  Brazilian  students  in  Europe  were  moved  to 
action.  They  were  not  preoccupied  with  the  separate  identity  of  the 
different  localities  where  they  were  born;  their  aim  was  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  entire  dominion  of  Portugal  in  America.  For  this  reason 
they  all  worked  together,  no  matter  what  their  birthplace,  and  thus 
we  see  Jos6  Mariano  Leal  and  Jos6  Joaquim  da  Maia,  natives  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Domingos  Vidal  Barbosa  and  Jos6  Alvares  Maciel,  of 
Minas,  seeking  to  obtain  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  American  minister 
in  Paris  1786,  some  hope  of  support  from  the  United  States,  similar 
to  the  help  received  by  that  country  from  the  soldiers  of  Lafayette, 
for  the  movement  which  the  students  contemplated  setting  on  foot 
immediately  after  their  return  to  Brazil.  Such  was  the  statement  of 
Maia  in  his  conversation  with  Jefferson  at  Nimes.  Jefferson,  however, 
did  not  make  any  definite  promise.  The  great  American  statesman, 
in  a  letter  to  John  Gay,  dated  May  4,  1787,  says: 

I  took  care  to  impress  upon  him,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  conversation,  that  1 
had  neither  instructions  nor  authority  to  say  a  word  to  anyone  on  this  subject;  that 
I  could  only  give  him  my  ideas  as  a  single  individual,  which  were  that  we  were  not 
in  a  condition  at  present  to  interfere  nationally  in  any  war;  that  we  wished  particu¬ 
larly  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Portugal,  with  which  we  have  an  advantageous 
commerce,  but  that  a  successful  revolution  in  Brazil  could  not  be  uninteresting  to 
us;  that  prospects  of  lucre  might  possibly  draw  numbers  of  individuals  to  their  aid, 
and  purer  motives  our  officers,  among  whom  were  many  excellent  men;  and  that  our 
citizens,  being  free  to  leave  their  country,  are  equally  free  to  go  to  any  other. 

Maia  died  in  Lisbon,  when  about  to  embark  for  Brazil,  but  Vidal 
and  Maciel,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  university  course,  brought_home 
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the  spark  which  Avas  to  kindle  the  idea  of  independence  into  a  blaze, 
and  a  conspiracy  was  prepared  in  Minas  Geraes.  Among  the  con¬ 
spirators  W’ere  poets,  such  men  as  Claudio  Manuel  da  Costa,  Alvarenga 
Peixoto,  and  Judge  Thomaz  A.  Gonzaga;  priests;  and  army  officers 
of  high  rank,  such  as  Col.  Freire  de  Andrada.  The  spul  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  however,  was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  Joaquim  J.  da  Silva 
Xavier,  nicknamed  “  Tiradentes,”  as  he  had  previously  been  a  dentist. 
He  was  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  great  energy,  and  a  deeply 
religious  mind,  filled  with  enthusiasm  by  the  idea  of  his  country’s 
independence.  He  went  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  secure  re-  I 

cruits  and  arms.  The  con¬ 
spirators  met  in  Minas,  and 
chose  the  motto  for  their 
flag,  “Libertas  quae  sera 
tamen.”  According  to  their 
plan,  the  revolution  w'as  to 
break  out  in  Villa  Rica  . 

whenever  the  Governor  or- 
dered  the  collection  of  the 

One  con-  ' 

formed  the  governor, 
count  Barbacena,  the 
plan,  whereupon 
Barbacena  ordered  the  der- 
rama  to  be  suspended,  and 
by  this  means 
the  conspirators  from  se- 
curing  the  support  of  the 
people.  Word  was  sent  to 
the  viceroy,  Luiz  Vascon- 
cellos,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  hiding  place  of  Tiradentes,  who 
was  arrested  and  placed  in  irons.  Barbacena  then  ordered  the  arrest 
of  all  the  conspirators  and  sent  them  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  was 
in  1789. 

The  trial  lasted  three  long  years.  When  sentence  was  read  it  was 
found  that  all  the  leaders  had  been  condemned  to  death,  their  names 
to  be  branded  with  infamy,  and  their  property  confiscated.  Without 
waiting  to  hear  the  decision,  Claudio  M.  da  Costa  committed  suicide 
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Director  of  the  Service  of  Protection  of  Indians. 


in  prison.  But  a  few  hours  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced  the 
“Grace  of  Queen  Mary  I”  was  promulgated,  by  which  the  penalties 
of  all  except  Tiradentes  were  commuted  to  transportation  to  Africa. 

Tiradentes  was  to  be  hanged.  His  posterity  was  declared  forever 
infamous;  his  body^was  to  be  quartered  and  the  pieces  scattered 
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along  the  road  to  Minas  “for  a  terrible  example  to  the  people.” 
'Fhe  authorities  of  the  Crown  sought  to  invest  the  execution  with  the 
greatest  impressiveness.  The  streets  through  which  the  procession 
was  to  pass  were  lined  wdth  troops,  and  thousands  of  horror-stricken 
people  waited  to  witness  the  execution.  To  the  scaffold,  erected  in 
the  square  called  Campo  da  Lamaposa,  the  condemned  man,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  priests,  walked  from  the  prison.  “  Tiradentes’s  cheeks 
were  flushed  fiery  red.  He  walked  with  a  quick  step  and  murmured, 
as  if  talking  with  the  crucifix  which  he  held  before  his  eyes.  Such 
an  example  of  fortitude  and  faith  had  never  been  seen.”*  “He  calmly 
jiscended  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  and  after  beseeching  the  hangman 
to  make  quick  work  of  the  execution,  he  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
crucifix.  He  then  repeated  the  creed,  and  as  he  finished  there  arose 
from  the  assembled  multitude  a  great  shout  of  anguish  as  the  body 
of  the  martyr  was  seen  to  drop  and  hang  dangling  from  the  beams  of 
the  scaffold.”  ‘® 

The  execution  of  Tiradentes  took  place  on  the  21st  of  April,  1792. 
Instead  of  striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  and  its  agents  had  hoped,  it  served  only  to 
strengthen  their  determination  to  attain  independence.  In  the  tale 
of  the  heroic  sufferings  undergone  by  the  descendants  of  the  bandei- 
rantes  in  the  cause  of  Brazilian  liberty,  the  martyrdom  of  Tiradentes 
marks  the  sublime  climax.  But  in  the  strife  for  the  realization  and 
consolidation  of  independence,  in  the  defense  of  national  unity,  and 
later  in  the  struggles  which  had  for  their  object  the  achievement  of 
tlemocratic  ideals — the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic — those  to  whom  was  transmitted  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  bandeirantes  continued  to  play  a  most  important  part. 

Under  the  full  sun  of  the  twentieth  century  the  great  bandeirante, 
Gen.  Candido  Rondon,  and  his  gallant  fellow-commissioners,  nearly 
all  of  them  officers  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  are  claiming  for  civiliza¬ 
tion  the  last  tribes  of  the  remote  regions  in  northwestern  Matto 
Grosso. 

The  work  of  the  descendants  of  the  bandeirantes  is  still  unfinished; 
it  continues,  and  will  continue  forever.  Vast  enterprises  still 
await  them  as  worthy  descendants  of  their  great  forebears  and  as 
heirs  to  the  cherished  ideal  of  upholding  and  glorifying  their  common 
country,  Brazil.  In  the  words  of  Olavo  Bilac: 

Thou  shall  speak  in  the  turning  plow,  in  the  sotind  of  vesper  Itell, 

In  the  tumult  of  crowded  streets,  in  marts  and  the  long  highways. 

In  the  clamor  of  daily  toil,  in  the  bless(>d  h>’mns  of  praise. 

And,  down  the  mists  of  ages,  escaping  oblivion's  knell, 

Thou,  tamer  of  virgin  forests,  thou,  planter  of  many  a  town, 

Shalt  gloriously  live,  forever,  in  the  heart  of  thy  fatherland ! 

'*  Jo&o  Ribeiro,  Historia  do  Brazil. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  FRIENDSHIP 


By  Heuo  Lobo, 

Contul  General  of  Brazil  in  New  York. 

T  is  a  great  pleasure  for  rae  to  address  you  to-day  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pan-American  Society  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  I 
voice  my  appreciation.  The  society  is  already  to  be  credited 
with  a  great  many  services  rendered  in  the  cause  of  inter-American 
approximation,  among 
which  to-night’s  may  find 
a  place,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  of  the  interpreter 
who  is  worth  little,  but 
rather  because  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  always  dear. 

An  old  international 
friendship  is  that  which, 
ever  since  the  independ¬ 
ence,  has  linked  the  two 
greatest  republics  of  the 
New  World.  When,  on  the 
4th  of  July  of  1776,  the 
pealing  bells  announced 
your  emancipation,  a  glo¬ 
rious  war  was  initiated,  for 
which  nothing  but  victory 
could  be  foreseen.  Love  of 
liberty  so  filled  every  heart 
that,  as  early  as  1743,  Sam¬ 
uel  Adams  challenged  the 
power  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  by  discussing,  in  the 
presence  of  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  whether  it  was  la^^dul 
to  resist  rulers  in  time  of  oppression. 

And  none  the  less  noble  was  the  strife  for  autonomy  in  Brazil  in 
which,  by  the  time  it  came  to  an  end  on  September  7,  1822,  a  cause 
had  triumphed  in  whose  defense  Tiradentes  had  suffered  death  on 
the  gallows.  “Our  cause  is  just,  our  union  perfect,  against  violence 
we  have  taken  arms  .  .  .  thus  declared  the  insurgents  of 

1775  in  the  first  Continental  Congress,  determined  to  withstand  what- 

>  Lecture  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-American  Society  of  the  United  States,  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  United  Engineering  Societies  Building,  March  22,  1922,  at  8.30  p.  m. 
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ever  might  come.  Not  different  was  the  banner  waved,  four  years 
later,  by  the  men  of  Minas  Geraes:  “We  desire  an  independent  coun¬ 
try,  free  tillage  and  export,  the  abolition  of  slavish  and  dishonest 
taxation,  the  university,  justice,  government.” 

Then  it  was  that  a  mutual  understanding  began  which  has  not 
been  disturbed  in  a  hundred  years  of  common  intercourse.  It  was 
inevitable  that  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  friendship  this 
gooil  understanding  should  come  into  being  and  that  it  should 
become  an  example  between  two  peoples  of  different  races.  The 
political  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  dates, 
therefore,  from  the  establishment  of  Brazilian  independence.  But 
commercial  and  industrial  cooperation  had  to  wait  almost  a  century 
before  finding  a  starting  point  worthy  of  the  unlimited  resources  and 
geographical  position  of  these  two  countries. 

DEMOCRATIC  BACKGROUND. 

Before  the  achievement  of  independence,  even  during  the  early 
stages  of  its  incubation,  Brazilian  students  were  already  conferring 
in  Paris  with  your  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  clearly  foreseeing  the 
advantages  of  an  alliance  in  the  southern  continent,  encouraged  his 
young  friends.  “The  Brazilians,”  he  wrote  to  John  Gay,  “consider 
the  American  Revolution  as  the  forerunner  of  the  one  they  desire,” 
and  further  in  a  letter  to  Lafayette  he  said:  “Brazil  is  more  popu- 
ous,  richer,  stronger,  and  as  well  cultured  as  the  mother  country.” 

You  Americans  are  proud  of  having  given  the  world  a  lesson  in 
democracy  which  still  endures,  and  it  was  indeed  admirable,  for  it 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  whole  continent  and  became  the  source  of 
widespread  inspiration.  Jamestown,  with  its  first  elective  assembly, 
the  stirring  events  which  took  place  in  Independence  Hall,  the  vote, 
freedom  of  speech,  trial  by  jury, — all  the  guarantees  of  civil  and  polit¬ 
ical  life — for  these  the  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  you. 

Brazil  did  not  forget  this  after  she  threw  off  the  colonial  yoke; 
although  we  were  governed  by  a  liberal  King  who,  above  the  crown, 
placed  the  nation’s  will,  your  example  gave  us  strength.  As  dur¬ 
ing  the  incumbency  of  Pedro  I,  the  regency,  and  Pedro  II  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  government  remained  unchanged,  so,  when  the  Republic  came 
into  existence  and,  thereby,  the  federation,  our  liberal  tradition  was 
already  established  and  universally  respected.  Although  borrowing 
its  constitution  in  1889  from  the  United  States,  Brazil  did  not  flatter 
your  political  wisdom  by  copying  it  entirely.  With  a  Charter  which 
for  more  than  half  a  century  had  found  its  inspiration  in  the  most 
liberal  principles  of  the  English  constitution — similarly  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — Brazil,  in  its 
republican  and  definitive  force  of  government,  found  at  last  its  nat¬ 
ural  pattern. 
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The  liberal  ambient  in  Brazil  was  such  that,  transplanted  thereto, 
even  in  a  modified  way,  the  monarchy  of  the  Old  World  had  to  adapt 
itself  to  its  new  environment,  instead  of  shaping  it.  Our  entire 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  history  is  but  the  fundamental  reali¬ 
zation  of  this  truth.  That  is  why  Brazil  was  called  “a  democracy 
with  a  crown.”  I  can  not  recall  this  wthout  also  bringing  to  mind 
the  perfection  of  your  Constitution  which,  created  to  govern  4,000,000, 


SOME  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  THIRD.PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE,  RIO  DE 

JANEIRO,  1900. 


This  historic  photograph  contains  a  group  of  some  of  the  most  distinguisheil  statesmen  and  diplomats 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Ellhu  Root,  as  the  fmest  of  honor,  is  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  front  row  in  the  center.  On  his  right  is  Baron  Rio  Branco,  at  that  time  Brazilian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations.  On  the  left  of  Secretary  Root  (right  of  the  picture)  is  Dr.  Joauuim  Nabuco,  then 
Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  while  In  the  center,  liehind  Secretary  Hoot,  is  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  Lloyd  Uriscom.  The  picture  was  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  Viscomie  de 
Silva  Palace,  which  the  Brazilian  Government  had  placed  at  Secretary  Root’s  disposal  during  his  stay 
In  Rio.  The  arms  are  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Alirantes,  who  was  the  original  owner  of  the  Palace. 


is  to-day  protecting  more  than  100,000,000  of  prosperous  and  happy 
people. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  our  evolution  we  have  both  met  here  and 
there  with  obstacles  which  were  hard  to  overcome,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  spirit  of  nationality,  still  vague  and  incomplete,  had  to 
confront  regionalism,  secession,  and  the  ferment  of  anarchy.  No 
American  will  find  it  difficult  to  recall  this  distressing  period  and  that 
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George  Washington  was  the  symbol  that  overcame  it.  In  Brazil  the 
salvation  of  national  unity  was  personified  in  Diogo  Feijo,  who,  in  the 
reaction  against  widespread  sedition,  without  the  aid  of  either  politi¬ 
cal  traps  or  executions,  reestablished  order  through  the  employment 
of  strictly  civil  agencies.  This  was  possible  only  because  in  Brazil, 
as  in  the  United  States,  we  were  brought  up  in  the  respect  of  law  and 
peace,  without  which  neither  progress  nor  foreign  credit  is  possible. 
Both  countries  of  normal  evolution,  neither  has  experienced  the  evils 
of  autocracy  nor  suffered  the  scourge  of  revolution,  which  from  time 
to  time  have  distressed  some  of  our  sister  Republics.  Moments  of 
national  grief  and  sorrow  there  have  been,  and  the  sacrifices  induced 
by  them  in  behalf  of  continental  political  freedom  are  a  noteworthy 
page  in  the  history  of  the  New  World. 

INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS. 

If  such  was  our  political  standard  at  home  our  international  stand¬ 
ards  could  not  be  other  than  strongly  hopeful  and  confident.  From 
this  confidence  friendship  has  inevitably  sprung. 

Time  is  too  short  to  tell  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.  In  a  publication  which  was  the  extension 
of  what  it  was  my  privilege  to  say  before  two  great  American  uni¬ 
versities,  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  essential  traits  of  the 
mutual  understanding  from  which  they  grew. 

Within  seven  short  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Baltimore,  Silvestre 
Kabello  had  obtained  from  you  the  formal  recognition  of  Brazilian 
independence.  The  American  Government  acknowledged  it  before 
any  other  country,  and  your  action  deeply  touched  us.  We  then 
started  a  policy  of  mutual  confidence,  through  which,  on  Brazil’s 
initiative,  there  passed  between  the  two  foreign  offices  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  whereby  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  newly  enacted,  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  our  common  cooperation.  Much  has  been  written 
about  that  famous  document,  but  as  we  construed  it,  what  it  really 
meant  was  a  policy  of  joint  assistance  which  would  safeguard  the 
New  World  against  threatening  designs  of  the  autocracy  and  coloni¬ 
zation  by  the  Old  World.  It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  this 
doctrine,  that  it  should  even  remotely  suggest  either  protection  on 
one  side  or  submission  on  the  other,  but  only  an  effective  action  of 
eventual  recourse  among  equal  sovereignties. 

The  manifestations  drawing  closer  our  common  ties  were  such  that 
both  nations  found  themselves  united  on  great  questions  of  -conti¬ 
nental  interest,  the  latest  being  the  World  War.  Between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  there  have  never  been  rivalries  to  settle  or 
complicated  issues  to  solve.  The  single  instance  which  seemed  to 
arise  promptly  vanished  when  you  returned  with  interest  what  the 
nervous  temperament  of  an  agent  attempted  to  take  from  us.  I  refer 
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to  it  now  only  because,  the  second  in  your  international  history,  this 
incident  honors  you  exceedingly. 

The  Brazilian  treaty  of  1826,  as  a  written  understanding,  con¬ 
stituted  a  model  in  international  law.  So  advanced  were  its  pro¬ 
visions  that,  nearly  a  century  later.  The  Hague  Conference  found  them 
still  in  the  vanguard.  We  have  also  taken  the  same  advanced  stand 
in  the  defense  of  private  property  attacked  by  belligerents.  Equally 
advanced,  also,  is  our  doctrine  and  practice  with  respect  to  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  rivers  crossing  more  than  one  State.  In  pursuit  of  the 

same  ideals  of  human  jus¬ 
tice  and  peace,  we  not  only 
have  often  resorted  to  ar¬ 
bitration  but  have  gone 
further,  even  to  the  extent 
of  intrusting  to  each  other 
decisions  on  paramount 
questions  with  third  pow¬ 
ers.  In  this  connection  you 
can  not  have  forgotten  that 
in  the  Alabama  case,  the 
most  famous  of  the  many 
that  have  been  peacefully 
decided  between  two  great 
nations,  one  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tors  was  appointed  by  the 
Brazilian  Government;  nor 
that  when  in  1880  you  had 
to  settle  your  difference 
with  France,  the  presidency 
of  the  arbitrating  court,  by 
your  request,  devolved 
upon  another  Brazilian. 
We,  on  the  other  hand, 
remember  that  on  two  oc¬ 
casions  when  Brazil  had  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  a  great  friend  and  neighbor,  both  questions 
were  settled  by  the  decision  of  United  States  Presidents. 

On  this  subject  of  arbitration  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
Brazilian  diplomacy  claims  a  most  notable  record.  All  our  boundary 
line  questions,  and  they  involve  all  the  countries  of  South  America 
except  Chile  and  Ecuador,  were  settled  by  us  through  direct  nego¬ 
tiation,  treaty,  or  arbitral  award.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of 
some  of  these  boundary  questions,  I  will  add  that  in  one  case  an 
extension  of  land  more  or  less  equal  to  Italy  was  involved;  in 
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nnother,  territory  twice  the  size  of  Portugal  was  involved;  and  in  a 
third,  an  extension  e()ual  to  the  area  of  Belgium,  approximately.  On 
this  subject  the  president  of  this  society  might  bear  witness.  John 
Bassett  Moore,  an  old  friend  of  Brazil  and  the  pride  of  your  inter¬ 
national  jurisprudence,  now  serving  international  justice  as  judge  of 
a  tribunal  which  is  the  hope  of  mankind  and  for  whose  creation 
Brazil  voted,  following  its  invariable  precedent  in  favor  of  obligatory 
arbitration. 

SLAVERY  AND  FREEDOM. 

To  the  creation  of  this  atmosphere  of  mutual  esteem  and  cooperation, 
the  visits  interchanged  between  the  tw’o  countries  have  contributed 
not  a  little.  Among  the  official  visits  I  will  recall  at  random  some 
that  I  am  sure  you  have  not  entirely  forgotten.  On  the  side  of  the 
United  States  I  might  mention  those  of  Elihu  Root  and  Bainbridge 
Colby,  both  former  Secretaries  of  State;  of  William  McAdoo,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury— all  in  their  official  character — and  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  w'ho  crossed  the  country  from  south  to  north. 

I  recall  the  welcome  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  gave  to  your  envoys  and 
also  the  address  delivered  by  the  eldest  among  them,  which  was 
received  with  emotion  by  all  America  and  w'hich  proclaimed  your 
creed  of  admitting  only  the  victories  of  peace,  no  other  territory,  and 
no  other  sovereignty  than  your  own.  Of  the  beloved  Roosevelt 
there  remains  the  famous  message  addressed  to  us  on  the  occasion 
of  the  epoch-making  continental  tour  of  your  cruisers.  “  The  Ameri¬ 
can  cniisers,”  he  said,  “  do  not  exist  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of 
protecting  peace  against  possible  attempts,  and  justice  against  pos¬ 
sible  oppression.  For  the  United  States  and  Brazil  these  vessels 
are  not  war  vessels,  but  messengers  of  friendsliip  and  mutual  esteem 
between  the  two  great  Republics.” 

Among  our  statesmen  I  recall  Epitacio  Pessoa,  our  retiring  presi¬ 
dent;  Lauro  Muller,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Pedro  II, 
whose  body  rests  in  Brazilian  soil,  brought  home  from  a  foreign  land 
as  a  last  homage.  Secretary  to  Lauro  Muller  during  his  official 
visit,  I  happen  to  have  experienced  the  charm  of  American  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  my  admiration  for  the  United  States  began  at  this  time. 

Our  Emperor  was  the  only  foreign  State  head  present  at  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  your  centennial  in  1876;  the  recollection  of  him  is  still 
alive  in  the  memory  of  those  who  met  him  on  that  occasion.  “  With 
his  waistcoat  buttoned  up  to  the  top,”  thus  a  contemporary  who 
for  many  years  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  living  among  you  described 
him,  “with  his  wide-brimmed  felt  hat  which  gave  him  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  western  farmer,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  with  untiring  activ¬ 
ity  so  thoroughly  gained  the  sympathy  of  your  people  that  he 
declined  the  official  honors  he  was  entitled  to,  preferring  instead  the 
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THE  YPIRANGA  MUSEUM. 

The  Ypiranga  Museum  stands  on  a  commanding  site,  its  entrance  stairway  on  the  precise  spot  where  Prince  Dom  Pedro  stood  when  he  proclaimed  the  Independence  of  Brazil  on 
September  7,  1822.  This  building  houses  a  very  fine  collection  of  historical  relics  and  museum  of  natural  history. 
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simple  demonstration  of  cordial  friendship.  Head  of  a  monarchy 
that  had  given  more  than  one  lesson  to  some  of  the  most  democratic 
countries  of  the  earth,  Pedro  II  felt  entirely  at  home  among  you. 
One  American  he  admired  above  all  others,  and  that  was  your  Lin¬ 
coln.  As  the  head  of  the  Government  under  which  Brazil  settled  the 
problem  of  slavery,  Lincoln,  to  him,  personified  the  victory  of  liberty 
over  slavery.” 

Brazil  also  held  slaves  and  suffered  accordingly  from  this  un¬ 
equaled  sore  on  the  body  politic.  An  American,  George  Bryan, 
called  slavery  the  shame  of  America;  our  Buy  Barbosa  described  it 
as  the  poison  which  was  slowly  killing  Brazil.  The  one  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  this  curse 
was  that  you  solved  it  with  bloodshed  while  we  accomplished  it 
peacefully.  The  pioneer  in  this  humanitarian  campaign  in  the 
American  Continent,  you  set  the  example  and  furnished  the  strength 
that  fortified  us.  Speaking  in  America  on  Februar}’  12,  1906,  on  the 
world  influence  of  Lincoln,  Joaquim  Nabuco  said:  “To  Lincoln 
especially,  Brazil  and  Cuba  owe  the  fact  that  a  great  new  power  was 
not  created  in  North  America  40  years  ago,  having  African  slavery 
for  its  fighting  spirit  and  the  principle  of  its  national  expansion. 
On  the  other  hand,  we,  like  the  other  American  countries,  owe  it  to 
him  that  the  leading  country  of  our  continent  became  a  wholly  free 
nation,  settling  definitely  in  that  way  the  true  character  of  American 
civilization.  ” 

Lincoln  is  the  greatest  figure  in  United  States  history  because  he 
was  the  hero  and  martyr  of  this  titanic  reaction  which  he  won  by 
dying.  “  Thanks  to  him,  you,  the  Americans,  ”  still  quoting  Nabuco, 
“have  no  longer  two  national  allegiances — the  State  and  the  Union, 
nor  two  fatherlands — but  only  one,  and  this  the  greater  of  the  two. 
You  no  longer  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  greatest  of  national 
bodies  disentegrating,  by  secession,  into  dozens  or  hundreds  of 
particles.  Those  who  imagined  that,  as  in  the  Greek  legend,  the 
irreconcilable  brothers  would  fight  until  they  exterminated  each 
other  beheld,  instead  of  that  tragedy,  the  fraternal  embrace  of  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray.  They  beheld  the  South,  soon  after  the  war  was 
over,  counting  anew  the  stars  of  the  old  flag  to  make  sure  that  none 
were  missing.  Such  a  union  as  this  could  never  have  been  forced  upon 
Americans  by  conquest,  and  the  colossal  civil  war  only  showed  to 
the  world,  as  nothing  else  could  have  shown,  the  indestructibility 
of  your  national  cohesion.” 

COMMERCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  OUTI.OOK. 

I  have  expressed  in  the  foregoing  the  public  opinion  of  my  country, 
through  one  of  its  most  beloved  sons,  with  respect  to  the  greatest  dis¬ 
aster  which  ever  befell  you.  Nabuco,  with  Rio  Branco,  is  the  highest 
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representation  in  the  past  of  the  international  thought  of  Brazil. 
They  both  embody  the  traditional  tendency  of  my  country  in  its 
policy  with  the  United  States— the  former  in  the  direction  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  during  more  than  nine  years,  and  the  latter  as  his 
faithful  Envoy  among  you.  They  both  foresaw’  the  destinies  for  which 
w’e  were  reserved — you,  the  elder  by  about  50  years;  we,  the  younger, 
just  entering  the  pathway  already  trodden  by  you  for  half  a  century. 

A  glance  at  the  geographical  position  of  Brazil  and  a  review  of  our 
natural  assets  will  disclose  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence.  Your 
immense  coast  line  on  three  seas  is  about  the  same  in  length  as  ours 
bordering  on  one.  Brazil  possesses  the  two  largest  rivers  and  the 
largest  fluvial  basin  in  the  w’orld.  In  the  matter  of  climate  we  have 
all  gradations, — cold,  w’arm,  temperate — ours  more  to  the  Equator, 
yours  more  to  the  pole,  but  both  appropriate  to  all  forms  of  culture. 
Within  the  limits  of  each,  the  wealth  of  the  soil,  the  riches  under  the 
surface,  the  fertility  of  the  fluvial  valleys,  and  the  beauty  of  nature 
are  boundless.  The  same  perspective  of  mountains,  the  same  verte¬ 
bral  axis,  explain  our  common  orography.  Brazil,  like  the  United 
States,  occupies  the  major  portion,  if  not  half,  of  the  continent  to 
w’hich  it  belongs,  the  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south. 
Last  and  not  least,  it  w’as  the  creative  impulse  of  the  pioneers  in 
each, — the  daring  spirit  of  those  w’ho  carried  the  national  boundaries 
to  the  far  westward — in  the  north  across  the  Rockies  and  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  to  the  Pacific,  and  in  Brazil,  through  the  Bandeirantes — -to  w’hom 
is  largely  due  our  actual  enormous  area.  Your  Daniel  Boone  finds  a 
kindred  and  matching  spirit  in  our  Femao  Dias  Paes  Leme. 

In  considering  our  respective  privileges  with  regard  to  location 
and  resources,  you  will  note  that  although  these  are  parallel,  they 
do  not  compete  with  or  duplicate  each  other.  Here  you  perceive 
the  true  economic  character  of  each,  with  respect  to  physical  condi¬ 
tions,  as  to  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  spell  out  the  lessons  to 
be  derived  therefrom.  We  already  produce  in  Brazil  an  infinite 
variety  of  commodities  indispensable  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
are  capable  of  producing  twice  and  even  thrice  as  much.  You,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  in  your  soil  and  in  your  factories  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  all  that  we  need  in  our  daily  existence.  Without  the  manga¬ 
nese  of  Brazil,  for  instance,  your  steel  plants  w’ould  close  dowm, 
while  without  United  States  steel  we  should  not  be  able  to  develop 
the  policy  of  material  progress  which  is  our  present  objective. 

It  is  only  by  taking  advantage  of  these  conditions  that  the  true 
commercial  policy  of  the  two  countries  w’ill  be  found.  It  may  be 
added,  that  commercial  currents,  although  long  existing  betw’een 
Brazil  and  the  United  States,  began  to  respond  to  proper  direction 
only  a  few  years  ago.  It  needed  the  European  war,  breaking  off,  as 
it  did,  and  suspending  the  commercial  currents  of  the  world,  to 
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enable  Brazil  and  United  States,  good  friends  during  100  years,  to 
discover  just  what  a  wealth  of  riches  they  represent  each  to  the 
other.  You  well  know  that  the  year  1921,  although  exceedingly 
critical  in  the  matter  of  export  and  import  returns,  revealed  a  re¬ 
markable  progress  in  the  enlargement  of  mutual  knowledge  and 
business  education,  including  the  extension  of  the  submarine  cable 
and  the  shortening  of  steamship  itineraries.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
United  States  bought  from  Brazil  a  scant  $96,000,000  worth  of 
goods  of  the  billions  paid  for  its  foreign  purchases,  selling  us  but 
59  millions  of  its  total  foreign  sales,  valued  at  billion  dollars. 

You  well  know,  also,  that,  in  return  for  the  free  entrance  allowed 
some  of  our  products — the  principal  among  which  is  coffee — Brazil 
reduced  its  tariff  rates  on  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
a  proportion  ranging  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  But  we  have  not  yet 
taken  full  advantage  to  the  extent  of  our  commercial  needs,  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  this  old  fiscal  understanding.  The  United 
States  at  present  buys  two-thirds  of  our  coffee,  half  of  our  cocoa, 
one-third  of  our  hides  and  rubber,  almost  nothing  of  our  very  rich 
vegetable  oils,  completing  her  purchases  of  these  commodities  from 
other  points  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceania  to  supply  the  remainder  of 
her  needs,  the  latter  being  the  largest  in  the  world  for  nearly  all  com¬ 
modities  named,  and  continually  increasing.  Similarly  Brazil  receives 
from  the  United  States  but  half  of  the  coal  it  needs,  one-third  of  the 
petroleum  and  cotton,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wheat  needed 
for  consumption;  and  if  during  the  war  the  articles  of  United  States 
manufacture  amounted  to  45  per  cent  of  our  supplies,  or  thereabout, 
they  do  not  now  reach  even  25  per  cent.  Is  it  not  clear,  therefore, 
that  an  economic  understanding  should  be  reached  which  would  link 
our  two  peoples,  economically,  as  they  are  already  linked  politically  ? 
No  small  share  of  the  credit  we  need  you  are  already  beginning  to 
extend.  Out  of  the  $158,000,000  loaned  to  South  America  during 
1921,  more  than  half  was  invested  in  Brazil.  But  this  is  only  a 
beginning,  and  you  may  easily  judge  of  the  possibilities,  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  American  capital  invested  in  my  country  repre¬ 
sented,  two  years  ago,  according  to  your  own  figures,  only  a  seventh 
of  the  Belgian  investment,  which  in  turn  w^as  only  half  of  the  French, 
which  again  was  only  one-quarter  of  the  British  and  Canadian,  both 
the  latter  being  calculated  at  about  $1,200,000,000. 

In  this  connection  it  has  already  been  brought  to  your  attention 
by  the  Brazilian  ambassador  in  Washington,  A.  Cochrane  de  Alencar, 
that  the  most  important  part  of  the  investment  is  not  the  actual  re¬ 
turn  in  dividends,  but  the  commercial  expansion  that  it  brings  forth, 
although  Brazil  can  be  safely  trusted  to  multiply  the  money  employed 
in  its  industrial  enterprises.  We  also  neetl  immigration.  While 
33,000,000  inunigrants  landed  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
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ECONOMIC  MAP  OK  BRAZIL. 

(Prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Centennial  Celebration.) 

The  Imports  of  Brazil  are  divided  by  the  customhouse  into  four  general  classes,  as  follows;  live  animals, 
primary  materials  and  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  industnes,  manufactures,  and  alimentary  sub¬ 
stances.  The  leading  exports  include:  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  frozen  and  chilled  meats,  hides,  cacao, 
rubber,  yerba  mate,  skins,  manganese,  tobacco,  lard,  timber  and  lumber,  Brazil  nuts  and  camauba  watt- 
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century,  we  in  Brazil  received  only  three  and  a  half  million.  Agri¬ 
culture  must  also  be  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  necessary  implements 
throughout  a  territory  almost  equal  to  that  of  Europe,  in  which  only 
one-twentieth  is  tilled.  Waterfalls  must  be  harnessed  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  power  which  will  turn  countless  wheels.  Of  the 
50,000,000  potential  horsepower  now  existing  in  Brazil,  only  1  per 
cent  is  exploited.  Over  3,000,000  sijuare  miles  of  area  aw^ait  the 
connecting  line  of  the  railways,  which  amount  now  to  a  total  of  only 
18,000  miles,  but  which  will  surely'one  day  reach  the  250,000  miles 


POWER  AND  LIGHTING  PLANT  OF  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

This  power  station  Is  near  the  historic  city  of  Parahyba,  33  kilometers  from  the  city  of  S&o  Paulo. 

The  rapids  of  the  Tiet4  River  furnish  the  electric  supply  for  the  capital.  In  a  distance  of  less 
than  half  a  mile  there  is  a  fall  of  33  feet,  and  the  Sfio  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Co.  has  built 
large  reservoirs  by  means  of  which  electric  generators  are  work^i,  and  thus  the  power  fur  the 
electric  car  system,  as  well  as  for  the  lighting  of  the  city,  is  very  economically  secur^. 

that  cover  your  48  States.  In  this  Centennial  year  of  Brazil’s  Inde¬ 
pendence  which  we  celebrate,  with  your  and  the  world’s  cooperation, 
consider  well  what  awaits  American  initiative  and  enterprise. 

CONCLUSION. 

Like  all  other  nations,  Brazil  has  its  faults,  but  as  between  these 
and  her  finer  qualities  you  have  already  noticed  which  prevail.  A 
new  country,  whose  growing  industrial  power  already  equals  half  of 
that  of  all  South  America,  whose  natural  forces  are  just  entering  the 
road  to  development,  whose  cities  are  still  to  be  built  and  whose 
plants  are  still  to  be  erected,  it  becomes  now  and  then  the  target  for 
the  criticism  if  not  the  satire  of  disgruntled  tourists  and  hurried  or 
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unsuccessful  salesmen.  “  Back  from  Hell”  would  seem  to  be  the  title 
covering  the  account  of  a  certain  trip  to  the  land  of  the  Southern 
Cross.  Another  recent  account  of  a  hasty  trip  between  the  western 
border  and  the  capital  of  the  Amazonas  qualifies  Brazil  as  the  worst 
country  in  South  America.  But  you  know  how  we  take  such  snap 
judgments  and  temperaments  mistaken  and  incompetent  rather  than 
intentionally  mischievous,  and  we  are  fully  aware  of  your  own  verdict 
with  regard  to  them.  Should,  however,  they  he  taken  seriously  and 
prevail,  that  beautiful  thing  among  men  of  different  race  known  as 
cordiality  would  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  country  is 
valued  for  its  history,  its  spirit,  its  contribution  in*  men  and  material 
to  the  eurrent  of  destiny.  It  is  in  this  wise  that  Brazil  and  the  United 
States, — two  peoples  hound  by  an  indissoluble  friendship — will  make 
use,  increasingly,  of  their  strength  and  wealth,  not  only  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  but  also  for  the  good  of  humanity. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  BRAZIL 


By  Dr.  Mangel  de  Oliveira  Lima 


Former  Minister  of  Brazil  to  Japan,  SireJen,  Belgium  and  Venezuela;  Member  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Academy  of  Letters. 


Brazil  celebrates  this  year  the  first  centenary  of  her  complete 
independence,  of  the  full  establishment  of  her  rights  as  a  sover¬ 
eign  state;  but  we  may  say  that  Brazil  was,  from  1808,  when 
the  Portuguese  court  was  removed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  lead¬ 
ing  part,  Jis  it  was  already  the  most  important  one,  of  the  Portuguese 

monarchy.  Under  the 
enlightened  rule  of  Kmg 
John  VI  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  nationality  was  or¬ 
ganized,  its  administra¬ 
tive  structure  built  along 
the  lines  of  an  autono¬ 
mous  destiny,  and  its  po¬ 
litical  and  social  life  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  From  1816 
to  1822  there  existed  a 
united  kingdom  under  a 
common  government 
head,  that  is,  a  personal 
tie  binding  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  When  the  latter 
came  to  a  definite  separa¬ 
tion,  Portugal  remained 
attached  to  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  alliances  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  which  had 
made  of  the  old  and  glo¬ 
rious  Kingdom  a  satellite 
of  England,  and  Brazil 
entered  the  New  World 
system,  which  is  bound  to  rest  on  solidarity  and  cooperation. 

The  trend  of  the  political  development  of  the  New  World  has  such 
aims  that  its  character  appears  at  the  end  of  a  century  of  independent 
life  much  more  peaceful  than  warlike,  because  peace  was,  so  to  say, 
helped  by  nearly  every  circumstance.  Enmity  and  interstate  con¬ 
flict,  where  appearing  in  America,  are  but  the  reflection  of  long- 
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standing;  and  bitter  European  struggles  arising  from  racial,  religious, 
and  other  causes  which,  beyond  the  seas,  tend  to  cool  down  and  finally 
vanish.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  distrusted  each  other,  although 
peoples  of  a  common  origin,  yet  this  distrust  never  originated  a  clash 
in  the  New  World,  except  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Plate,  and 
here  onlybecauseof  the  expansion  of  the  colonies  of  both  nationswhich, 
starting  at  the  coast  and  spreading  to  the  hinterland,  assumed  a  threat¬ 
ening  aspect.  But  even  so,  diplomacy  by  that  time  Avas  sufficiently 
master  of  itself  to  intervene  and  to  dictate  a  conciliatory  issue.  It  is 
also  true  that  hostilities  took  place  in  a  limited  area  from  the  Colonia 
do  Sacramento  up  to  the  Island  of  Santa  Catharina,  but  in  the  vast 
interior  of  the  Southern  Continent  the  abiding  line  between  the 
activity  of  the  two  peninsular  nations  was  drawn  by  the  treaties  of 
1750  and  1777,  although  they  were  never  executed. 

The  result  is  that  all  the  boundary  (piestions  between  Brazil  and 
her  neighbors  were  solved  by  arbitration,  when  not  by  direct  nego¬ 
tiation,  the  recourse  to  war  never  occurring.  Nevertheless  feeling  was 
sometimes  uncompromising,  and  Brazil  had  boundary  questions  to  set¬ 
tle  with  each  one  of  the  nations  of  South  America  except  Chile.  The 
unity  of  the  Brazilian  Empire,  in  opposition  to  the  fragmentary  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  neo-Spanish  Republics,  was  one  condition  more  which 
fostered  the  status  of  peace  in  this  section  of  the  New  World.  Brazil, 
owing  to  her  monarchial  institutions,  was,  in  addition  to  her  enormous 
size,  suspicious  of  the  Spanish  Republics,  but  the  Empire  Avas  not 
strong  enough  to  impose  its  will  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  eventual 
opponents  were  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  foreign  humil¬ 
iations.  So  it  Avas  that,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  derived  by 
Brazil  from  the  occupation  of  Montevideo  and  what  to-day  is  called 
Uruguay — then  called  the  Cisalpine — the  Empire  could  not  extend 
its  dominion  in  a  permanent  way  to  its  so-called  natural  boundary 
and  assert  its  authority  over  the  estuary  of  the  River  Plate. 

The  United  Provinces  of  the  River  Plate  were,  on  their  side,  unable 
to  benefit  from  this  state  of  affairs  by  reconstructing  in  its  integrity 
the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  would  have  created  another 
empire  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Uruguay  stood, 
therefore,  not  only  as  a  buffer  State,  but  as  the  basis  for  a  political 
equilibrium  in  a  period  of  national  formation,  during  which  passions 
of  a  patriotic  color  were  easily  inflamed.  Not  even  to-day  have 
such  passions  disappeared,  but  a  more  definite  and  sound  concep¬ 
tion  of  right  has  modified  them. 

The  climate,  the  nature  of  production,  the  national  activity,  the 
abundant  foreign  immigration  have  all  favored  Argentine  develop¬ 
ment  and  raised  the  Argentine  nation  to  what  it  now  is — a  pow¬ 
erful  country,  emulating  the  Brazilian  union.  Emulation  does  not 
mean  rivalry,  and  there  exists  for  this  last  no  reason,  not  even  the 
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THE  NEW  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BRAZIL. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  many  handsome  puhlic  buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  the  Brazilian  capital.  It  was  recently  completed  and  the  contents  of  the  old  library 
have  ^n  installed  in  the  new  one.  The  building  is  modern  in  every  respect  and  has  a  capacity  of  a  million  volumes. 
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sliglitest,  as  the  majority  of  the  articles  of  commerce  from  each 
are  different.  International  speculators,  helped  unfortunately  by 
national  agents,  are  trying  to  transfer  to  Hispanic-America  the 
odious  commerce  in  arms  which  the  impoverished  condition  of 
Europe  renders  difficult  over  there,  making  money  out  of  the  weapons 
piled  up  in  the  arsenals — weapons  which  would  be  useless  in  the 
next  war  they  dream  of,  as  new'er  and  more  destructive  engines  will 
by  that  time  have  been  designed  and  manufactured. 

In  pursuit  of  their  hateful  aims,  they  hire  mercenary  pons,  and 
intrigue  in  the  various  countries,  making  the  greatest  use  of  the 
word  “hegemony,”  so  suggestive  to  the  imagination  in  general.  It 


SYLLOGEU  BRASILEIRO. 

Home  of  the  Hrazilian  Academy  of  I.etters,  the  lastitute  of  BraziUan  Lawyers,  the  National  Academy 
of  Medicine,  the  Brazilian  Historic  and  Geographic  Institute. 


is  a  w'ord  that  I  should  like  to  see  banished  from  our  political  vocab. 
ulary  and  replaced  by  the  expressions  of  harmonious  and  cooperative 
progress  w'hich  the  United  States  has  specially  fostered. 

Not  only  the  future  of  Brazil,  hut  the  future  of  the  continent, 
depends  essentially  on  peace,  on  the  maintenance  of  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  amongst  the  American  nations.  The  causes  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  in  the  past  have  happily  been  removed  one  by  one,  in  many 
cases  through  arbitration,  and  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  going  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  surely  satisfactory 
to  both  parties,  the  long  standing  and  irritating  question  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  which,  wdiile  not  reasonably  other  than  local  in  character^ 
might  easily  be  converted  into  a  more  extended  conflict  under  the 
influence  of  elements  availing  themselves  of  plot  and  disorder  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  purposes. 

Internally,  the  future  of  Brazil  presents  bright  features  w'hich 
contribute  to  an  optimistic  forecast.  Her  resources  are  proverbially 
great,  and  are  on  the  way  tow'ard  successful  exploitation.  There 
are,  so  to  say,  no  domestic  contentions,  either  religious  or  racial  in 
character.  In  no  country  are  religious  matters  treated  with  greater 
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tolerance  than  in  Brazil,  and  nowhere  else  is  the  distinction  of  color 
less  marked.  The  large  black  population  which  Brazil  owes  to 
slavery  is  gradually  disappearing — in  the  southern  States  through 
the  action  of  European  immigration;  in  the  northern  ones,  where 
white  colonization  is  very  limited,  by  itself,  through  miscegenation, 
which  thus  proves  to  be  a  sociological  factor  of  no  mean  value. 

Brazil  on  the  declaration  of  her  independence  made  the  mistake 
of  preserving  slavery,  but  the  problem  was  solved  in  a  legal  and 
peaceful  way  by  a  succession  of  measures  wdiich  first  abolished  the 
traffic,  then  declared  free-born  all  cliildren  of  slaves,  and  finally  put 
a  complete  end  to  this  abhorrent  institution,  by  granting  liberty  to 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  slaves.  Brazil  celebrates  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  of  her  life  as  a  nation  with  all  creeds  and  all  citizens  equal, 
in  the  true  spirit  which  de  Tocquevillc  hoped  to  see  inspiring  American 
democracy. 

Brazil  certainly  owes  her  constitutional  development  —not  only 
her  political  unity — to  the  monarchical  institutions  which  were  hers 
from  1822  to  1889.  No  country,  not  even  in  Europe,  with  naturally 
the  exception  of  England  whose  representative  system  was  the 
model  for  all  others,  had  a  truer  conception  of  parliamentary  life. 
The  national  sentiment  expressed  by  this  form  of  organization  was, 
however,  an  acquired  one — that  is,  it  did  not  exist  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  Brazil  starting  her  move  for  independence  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo, 
which,  promoted  by  Jos6  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva — a  scientist 
who  became  a  statesman — was  joined  successively  by  Minas  Geraes, 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Pernambuco,  and  the  lesser  Provinces.  Bahia 
became  the  ground  for  a  struggle  which  lasted  nearly  a  year  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  independence,  while  the  extreme  north,  the 
vast  regions  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries — the  State  previously 
called  Par6  Maranhao — was  only  won  by  the  effort  of  the  new  im¬ 
perial  navy. 

Federation  was  then  a  magic  word  in  America,  but  it  greatly 
hampered  the  union  of  the  Empire,  which  was  able  to  withstand 
propagandas,  political  crises  and  armed  revolutions,  to  transmit  to 
the  Republic,  which  acknowledged  and  sustained  the  federative 
principle,  a  nation  really  united  and  conscious  of  her  destiny. 


BRAZIL  AS  A  FIELD  FOR 
FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 


By  Kermit  Roosevelt. 

TUP!!  centennial  anniversary  of  Brazilian  independence  will  be 
celebrated  next  autumn,  and  it  becomes  all  good 'Americans 
to  join  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  Southern  Cross  Republic. 
There  are  many  and  close  ties  between  the  Brazilians  and 
ourselves.  They  have  remained  our  friends  when  some  of  what  are 
known  as  our  “Yankee”  characteristics  have  antagonized  others  of 
the  South  American  Republics. 

The  Brazilian  prides  himself,  and  justly,  too,  upon  his  tolerance, 
and  his  emphasis  of  the  personal  equation.  In  Brazil  there  is  com¬ 
plete  religious  liberty,  and  a  Brazilian  is  ever  ready  to  pass  over  the 
individualities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  foreigner,  while  at  the  same 
time  cheerfully  admitting  himself  as  the  possessor  of  characteristics 
which  may  appear  equally  undesirable  to  the  aforementioned  for¬ 
eigner.  This  genuine  broadmindedness  and  good  fellowship  is  most 
captivating.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  know 
such  Brazilian  representatives  in  this  country  as  Joaquim  Nabuco, 
da  Gama,  and  Cochrane  de  Alencar  will  readily  understand.  Joaquim 
Nabuco  was  a  close  friend  of  my  father,  and  one  whom  he  held  in 
warm  affection  and  esteem,  and  with  whom  he  delighted  to  discuss 
literary  as  well  as  state  affairs. 

Brazil  entered  the  World  War  At  our  side  and  almost  simulta¬ 
neously;  and  it  is  fitting  that  there  should  be  raised  in  our  country  a 
subscription  to  send  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  statue  to  commemorate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Brazil’s  independence.  Mr.  Charles 
Keck,  a  pupil  of  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  has  designed  the  statue,  and 
one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Kerr  Steamship  Lines,  the  company  with 
which  I  am  associated,  is  to  have  the  honor  of  carrying  the  statue  to 
Brazil. 

All  this  may  seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  subject  upon  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  write— “  Brazil  as  a  field  for  foreign  invest¬ 
ment,”  but  in  reality,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  exceedingly  ger¬ 
mane  to  it,  for  I  would  not  personally  wish  to  invest  in  any  country 
that  was  hostile  to  my  country,  and  the  desirability  of  a  field  for 
investment  increases  in  direct  ratio  with  the  friendliness  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  field.  If  there  is  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the 
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individuals  or  the  native  land  of  the  backers  of  an  enterprise  it  is 
more  than  apt  to  react  seriously  upon  its  commercial  success.  In  no 
place  would  this  be  more  true  than  in  Brazil,  for  the  Brazilians  are 
warm  friends,  and  are  willing  to  evidence  their  friendship,  even  in 
commercial  matters,  when  it  may  prove  to  their  own  pecuniary  dis¬ 
advantage. 

Physical  conditions  in  Brazil  are  more  readily  understandable  by 
an  American  than  by  a  European.  There  is  no  more  homogeneity 
there  tljan  in  this  country;  perhaps  less.  The  differences  between 
Florida  and  Maine  or  Arizona  and  New  York  are  no  greater  than 
those  between  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Amazonas,  or  Sao  Paulo  and 
Cear6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
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equally  distinct,  and  a  Connecticut  Yankee  is  no  more  unlike  a 
Georgian  than  a  Mineiro  is  unlike  a  Paraense. 

The  first  settlements  in  Brazil  were  along  the  coast  from  Pernam¬ 
buco  down  to  Santos;  and  originally  the  wealth  of  the  country  cen¬ 
tered  about  Recife  and  Bahia.  Great  sugar  plantations  abounded, 
and  together  with  cocoa  and  tobacco  formed  the  principal  resource. 
Pernambuco  was  coveted  by  other  nations,  and  in  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  Dutch  wrested  it  from  the  Portuguese  and  held 
it  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Dutch  fortifications  are  still  to  be  seen 
protecting  the  harbor.  At  an  earlier  date  the  French  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  an  interesting  contemporary  account 
of  their  settlement  there  may  be  found  in  Jean  de  Lery’s  narrative. 
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Hardy  bands  of  adventurers  soon  began  to  penetrate  further  and 
further  into  the  interior  and  before  long  gold  and  diamonds  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  Minas  Geraes,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  great 
mining  state  in  Brazil.  In  addition  to  the  precious  metals  and 
stones,  large  quantities  of  iron  and  manganese  ore  have  been  ex¬ 
ported  from  that  State.  The  capital  of  many  of  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  is  English,  but  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  owns  vast 
stretches  of  ore  land. 


A  FINISHED  BALL  OF  RUBBER. 


This  ball  weighs  nearly  123  pounds,  partially  supporter!  by  Sr.  Commandante  .\gapito  Pinto,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Brazilian  outpost  of  Frontier  Guards  (right)  and  Sr.  Carlos  Gregorio,  protector  of  the 
frontier  of  Venezuela  (left). 


The  Paulistas,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Sao  Paulo  are  called,  were 
explorers  and  adventurers  par  excellence.  They  sallied  forth  in 
groups  and,  as  “  Bandeirantes,”  spent  years  in  the  far  interior, 
searching  for  Indians  to  enslave  or  mines  to  open  up.  When  the 
Jesuit  missions  in  Paraguay  began  to  interfere  with  their  raids,  they 
wiped  out  the  missions  one  after  another.  The  Bandeirantes  were 
sometimes  as  many  as  3,000  strong,  and  were  gone  for  years  at  a 
stretch.  Antonio  Raposo,  a  famous  Bandeirante,  eventually  went 
straight  across  Brazil  to  Peru  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  discovering  the 
headwaters  of  the  Amazon  on  his  return.  Parkman  could  have 
written  a  most  absorbing  history  of  these  adventurers;  for  hardi- 
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hood,  daring,  and  resource  they  have  not  been  surpassed  in  any  age 
or  country. 

In  the  early  days,  therefore,  the  Paulistas  were  explorers  and 
adventurers,  for  it  was  not  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  coffee  was  introduced  into  Pernambuco,  and  it  was  a 
century  later  before  it  had  found  its  way  south  and  was  being 
cultivated  in  any  quantity  in  Sao  Paulo.  To-day  the  State  is  the 
great  coffee  center  of  the  world,  and  in  addition  is  practically  the 
industrial  center  of  the  country,  with  more  than  3.50  factories  in  the 
capital  city. 

Brazil  has  so  many  strings  to  her  bow  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  series  of  events  which  would  materially  retard  her  growth. 
The  development  of  the  rubber  plantations  in  the  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  upper  Amazon.  Man&os,  situated 
1,000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  height  of  the 
rubber  boom  was  gay  and  wicked  and  mundane  and  extravagant,  as 
no  mining  town  of  Alaska,  the  United  States,  Australia,  or  South 
Africa  has  ever  been.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  jungle,  it  was  the 
greatest  diamond  market  in  the  world,  and  the  “Isle  of  Consciences,” 
where  everyone  was  supposed  to  leave  his  conscience  before  arriving 
at  the  city,  was  ever  overstocked.  Even  to-day,  although  its  glory 
has  in  a  great  measure  departed,  it  remains  a  remarkable  city  to  find 
so  situated  among  the  wild  untamed  jungle,  distant  from  anything 
that  may  be  dignified  by  even  the  title  of  village.  Brazilian  rubber 
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the  river.  They  are  joined  to  the  land  by  giant  hinges. 


can  not  be  equaled,  and  the  only  pity  is  that  some  portion  of  the 
vast  fortunes  that  were  made  during  the  boom  days  were  not  expended 
in  developing  the  upper  Amazon  hinterland  and  diversifying  her 
resources.  The  north  bank  of  the  Amazon  around  Obidos  is  poten¬ 
tially  a  very  wealthy  cattle  country,  and  when  it  is  properly  stocked 
the  price  of  living  in  Amazonas  and  Para  should  be  materially 
reduced.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Amazon  region  has  had  a  serious 
setback,  but  this  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  rest  of  Brazil, 
and  even  the  local  disaster  will  be  righted  by  the  normal  growth  and 
development  of  the  country. 

A  great  deal  of  money  is  inevitably  lost  in  developing  new  countries, 
for  there  are  many  enthusiasts  who  are  able  to  persuade  other  potential 
enthusiasts  that  any  wildcat  scheme  of  theirs  will  prove  a  Golconda. 
Even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  his  money 
was  to  be  invested  would  have  saved  many  an  investor’s  capital. 
In  opening  up  virgin  territory  through  such  enterprises  as  the  Madeira 
Mamor6  Railroad  the  chances  of  loss  are  obviously  greater  than  in 
building  street  railways  in  a  thriving  industrial  center  such  as  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo.  If  the  investor  realizes  this  and  goes  into  the 
speculative  proposition  with  his  eyes  open,  all  is  as  it  should  be,  but 
it  does  not  work  out  to  the  benefit  of  any  country  to  attract  capital 
for  enterprises  that  have  been  misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 

Americans  until  recently  took  very  little  interest  in  foreign  invest¬ 
ments,  for  their  own  country^ was  so  largely  undeveloped  and  offered 
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such  numberless  opportunities.  France  and  England  have  invested 
more  in  Brazil  than  have  any  other  countries.  Germany,  in  spite  of 
the  lai^e  and  prosperous  German  colonies  in  the  States  of  Parand,  Santa 
Cathaiina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  has  invested  comparatively  little 
money  in  the  country.  French  capital  has  gone  to  build  many  of  the 
railroads,  such  as  the  Auxiliaire  in  Rio  Grande  and  the  Noroeste  in 
Matto  Grosso,  as  well  as  port  works  and  sugar  plantations.  English 
capital  has  built  up  railroads,  traction  companies  in  the  different 
cities,  coffee  fazendas,  and  cattle  ranches.  As  yet  American  capital 
has  played  but  little  part  in  the  development  of  Brazil,  although 
many  of  the  railways,  traction  companies,  and  cattle  ranches  have 
been  handled  by  Americans.  Since  the  start  of  the  World  War  a 
certain  amount  of  Brazilian  municipal  and  State  financing  has  been 
done  in  this  country,  and  the  large  packing  houses  of  Chicago  have 
put  up  plants  or  bought  control  of  plants  already  existing.  A 
number  of  American  banks  have  opened  branches  in  the  chief  Brazilian 
cities  and  they  offer  every  facility  for  information  to  Americans  who 
contemplate  investing  their  money  in  Brazil. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  pleasant  way  of  spending  a  vacation  than 
in  wandering  about  Brazil.  An  interesting  itinerary  could  he  followed 
by  taking  ship  to  Man&os,  and  then  transferring  to  a  river  steamer  for 
Port  Antonio,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Madeira 
River.  A  brief  time  in  the  rubber  country  and  a  trip  out  on  the 
Madeira  Mamor6  Railroad — ^a  remarkable  undertaking,  which,  after 
many  failures,  was  eventually  put  through  by  our  compatriots — 
would  delay  but  little  the  return  to  Para.  From  Para  there  run  the 
excellent  coasting  steamers  of  the  Lage  Company.  The  engineers  are 
Scotch  and  the  captains  usually  English.  They  touch  at  many 
ports,  and  give  a  passenger  sufficient  time  to  wander  about  the 
colorful  tropical  cities  that  are  the  capitals  of  the  smaller  of  the 
northern  States  of  Brazil.  If  I  were  making  the  trip  and  took  a  par¬ 
ticular  fancy  to  any  town  I  should  drop  off  the  boat,  and  wait  for 
the  next  steamer.  It  is  a  mistake  to  bind  one’s  self  down  to  definite 
days  and  hours,  for  it  is  only  in  our  imagination  that  a  few  days  one 
way  or  the  other  makes  any  difference. 

The  coasting  trip  should  be  broken  at  Rio,  and  the  traveler  would 
wish  to  stay  there  as  long  as  possible  before  continuing  on  down  the 
coast.  When  he  reached  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  he  should  return  by 
train  to  Sao  Paulo,  and  thence  cross  over  on  the  Noroeste  Railroad 
to  Corumba  and  go  down  the  Paraguay  River  to  Asuncidn  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Such  a  trip  would  give  one  a  very  excellent  idea  of 
what  Brazil  means,  and  the  specialist  could  follow  his  own  line  of 
study,  whether  it  were  mining,  or  sociology,  or  traction,  or  ethnology. 

The  latter  study  is  particularly  interesting  in  Brazil,  for,  although 
there  are  not  so  many  races  mingled  together  as  in  our  own  country, 
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the  Indians  have  not  died  out  nor  been  exterminated  as  they  have 
here,  and  they  form  an  important  element  in  the  population.  Gen. 
Rondon,  the  great  Brazilian  explorer,  who  has  done  so  much  in 
opening  up  the  interior  wilderness  of  his  country,  boasts  of  a  lai^e 
percentage  of  Indian  blood. 

The  Amazon  country  is  largely  settled  by  people  of  Portuguese 
descent,  and  there  are  but  comparatively  few  negroes  to  be  seen. 


C.\BljCU  DAM,  8AO  PAULO. 


It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good,  and  the  fearful  droughts  that 
laid  waste  the  State  of  Ceara,  destroying  both  man  and  beast,  nor 
sparing  even  the  wild  game  of  the  forest  and  field,  drove  many  of  the 
families  that  escaped  to  settle  in  the  Amazon  country.  The  back¬ 
woodsmen  of  CearA — nuitutos  is  the  Brazilian  term — are  a  hardy  lot, 
small  wiry  men,  able  to  undergo  great  physical  exertion,  while 
sustained  by  a  scanty  larder. 

Bahia  is  the  center  of  the  black  belt  of  Brazil.  It  was  thither  that 
Africans  were  imported  in  greatest  quantities  to  work  on  the  tobacco 
and  sugar  plantations.  Many  travelers  who  touch  at  Bahia  on  one  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  steamers  judge  by  local  conditions  and  greatly 
overestimate  the  proportion  that  negroes  bear  to  the  population  of 
Brazil.  The  same  mistake  might  be  made  by  a  visitor  to  this  country 
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were  he  to  touch  only  at  New  Orleans  or  Mobile.  In  Brazil  the  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  is  reversed,  and  it  is  in  their  southern  States  that 
there  are  fewer  negroes.  I  have  often  heard  it  held  that  negroes  do 
not  thrive  and  indeed  die  out  in  the  southern  part  of  South  America. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  unable  to  stand  the  climatic  conditions. 
To  us  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  negroes  all  over  our  country, 
even  in  the  sections  where  the  winters  are  most  rigorous,  this  would 
seem  an  untenable  theory,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  negroes  to  be  seen  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  yet  there  used  to  be 
many  there  during  the  slave  days,  and  there  is  no  visible  reason  w'hy 
there  should  not  be  many  there  now,  as  anyone  who  has  wandered 
about  the  Harlem  district  in  New  York  will  agree. 

The  country  that  has  made  the  greatest  numerical  contribution  in 
immigration  to  Brazil  is  Italy;  and  the  Italian  colonists  have  pros¬ 
pered,  forming  to-day  a  large  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  Portuguese  come  next  in  numbers,  with 
the  Spaniards  third  and  the  Germans  fourth.  After  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  there  were  founded  several  colonies  of  southerners  who 
wished  to  migrate  to  a  country  where  they  could  still  possess  slaves. 
None  of  these  groups  prospered,  although  individual  families  here  and 
there  did,  and  I  have  had  working  for  me  at  various  times  descendants 
of  these  colonists. 

Of  recent  years  there  have  been  several  successful  Japanese  col¬ 
onies — one  of  them  close  to  the  site  of  an  American  colony  which 
failed.  The  Japanese  are  meeting  with  more  success,  both  because 
the  attempt  was  better  planned  and  the  colonists  are  more  suited 
to  cope  with  existing  conditions.  The  .Vmericans  had  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  manual  labor  and  were  without  the  means  for  purchasing 
slaves,  whereas  the  Japanese  have  set  to  work  to  build  up  rice  planta¬ 
tions,  a  product  for  which  the  country  is  suited,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  they  are  skilled. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  short  an  article  more  than  briefly  to  outline 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Brazilian  Republic,  and  I  shall 
have  totally  failed  in  doing  even  that,  if  I  have  not  impressed  upon 
the  reader  my  own  strong  belief  in  the  happy  future  that  lies  before 
Brazil  and  the  promise  she  holds  out  to  those  who,  after  a  ivasonable 
and  judicious  study  of  the  situation  as  it  applies  to  their  own  interests, 
determine  to  be  partakers  in  her  development  and  the  rewards  it  wdll 
bring. 


Phoioffrftph  hr  Bi|»pat. 

AVENIDA  NIEMEYER  AND  GAVEA  MOUNTAIN,  RIO  D£  JANEIRO. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  BRAZILIAN  CENTEN¬ 
NIAL  CELEBRATION  V 

TIIK  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO, 
SEPTEMBER  7  TO  MARCH  31,  1923.* 


By  Sebastiao  Sampaio, 

Brazilian  Commercial  Attache  for  the  Unitetl  States,  uith  headquarters  at  the  Brazilian 
Embassy,  Washington. 

Mr.  toastmaster,  ladies  and  gentlemen;  Our  dis¬ 
tinguished  toastmaster  and  my  dear  colleague,  the 
Brazilian  consul  general,  Mr.  Helio  Lobo,  have  already 
informed  you  how  we  will  tour  the  United  States,  the 
American  Deputy  Commissioner  General,  Frank  A.  Harrison,  and  I, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Brazilian  Centennial  Celebration  and  of  your 
participation  in  it.  We  are  just  about  to  start  on  our  visit  to  120 
American  cities — to  every  city  of  over  50,000  population.  That  you 
realized  perfectly  that  we  should  visit  New  York  as  the  starting  point 
of  our  campaign,  I  can  well  understand  by  the  significance  of  this 
splendid  banquet.  By  receiving  us  in  such  a  manner,  I  perceive  that 
your  purpose  is  not  only  to  give  my  country  a  most  cordial  demon¬ 
stration  of  friendship,  but  also  to  impress  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
with  your  warm  affection  and  sincere  interest  in  Brazil.  And  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  must  thank  you  in  behalf  of  my 
Government  and  in  behalf  of  my  people,  not  only  for  your  kind 
feeling,  but  for  the  great  service  you  render  us  by  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  Nation  to  the  celebration  this  year  of  the  first  century 
of  Brazilian  independence. 

Turning  now'  to  my  subject,  I  must  say  that  the  American  Deputy 
Commissioner  General  Harrison  honors  me  when  he  requests  that  I, 
in  person,  shall  deliver  to  each  city  included  in  our  trip  the  message 

>  At  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  March  15, 1922,  offered  by  40()  business  men  of  New  York 
City  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  inaugurate  the  tour  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Hon.  Seba.stiao  Sampaio,  Brazilian  Commercial  Attach^,  and  the  United  States  commis- 
.sioners  to  the  Brazilian  Exposition  ,Hon.  Frank  A.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Livermore, in  the  interest 
of  the  Brazilian  Celebration. 
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PICKING  COFFEE  BERRIES  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  above  picture  shows  the  coffee  pickers  engaged  in  gathering  the  harvest  in  a  small  section  of  one  of  the  large  Ribeir&o  Preto  plantations.  Some  of  the 
“fazendas”  or  piantations  number  their  coffee  trees  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  when  the  harvest  beeins— usually  in  May— hundreds  of  skilled  “pickers” 
are  employed  in  gathering  the  berries.  When  ripe  the  berries  look  much  like  large  ve'y  dark  cherries.  Each  of  the  iremes  has  in  it  two  seeds,  turned  face  to  face, 

i.  e.,  the  flat  sides  toward  one  another,  and  these  seeds  liecome  the  coffee  beans  of  commerce.  , 

_  > 
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that  constitutes  the  principal  purpose  of  our  visit.  This  message 
comes  from  my  country.  It  is,  to-day,  a  formal  and  cordial  invitation 
to  the  great  and  proud  city  of  New  York,  to  send  next  September  to 
Kio  de  Janeiro  a  large  delegation  of  its  citizens  to  attend,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  largest  metropolis  of  the  world,  the  Brazilian  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  and  all  the  other  features  included  in  our  First 
Centennial  Celebration. 

From  whom  does  this  invitation  come,  ladies  and  gentlemen? 
From  Brazil,  from  its  President,  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  the  great 
statesman  who  visited  your  country,  in  person,  shorth^  after  his 
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election  three  years  ago — an  old  and  sincere  friend  of  yours;  Brazil, 
the  foreign  nation  that  has  so  often  participated  in  your  exposi¬ 
tions;  Brazil,  which  took  part  in  each  of  your  eight  greatest  inter¬ 
national  exhibitions,  spending  for  that  purpose  alone  over  $3,000,000; 
Brazil,  the  only  foreign  nation  which  in  1876,  to  your  first  centen¬ 
nial  in  Philadelphia,  sent  its  Chief  of  State,  its  Emperor,  Dom 
Pedro  II,  at  a  time  when  the  Kings  of  Europe  were  still  somewhat 
fearful  of  visiting  democracies  like  the  United  States;  Brazil,  which 
sent  to  Delaware  Bay  the  only  foreign  battleship  that  on  July  4, 
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1876,  saluted  the  American  flag  together  with  your  Navy;  Brazil, 
which  sent  to  Washington  its  first  diplomat  or  minister  immediately 
after  its  declaration  of  independence;  Brazil,  the  first  to  thank  you 
for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  offering  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States  a  few  months  after  the  famous  message  of  President  Monroe; 
Brazil,  which  is  proud  to  be  your  oldest  friend  in  Latin  America — 
your  friend  in  peace  and  your  friend  in  war;  Brazil,  which  entered 
the  Great  War  but  a  few  days  after  you,  because,  as  set  forth  in  the 
message  of  President  Braz,  with  our  elder  brother,  the  United  States, 
at  war,  it  was  impossible  for  Brazil  to  remain  neutral. 

I  am  sure,  by  the  way  you  receive  us,  that  you  have  in  mind  all 
these  proofs  of  our  affection  for  you.  And  I  am  equally  sure  that 
you  will  accept  the  invitation  of  Brazil. 

Perhaps  you  are  already  aware  that  our  Centennial  propaganda  in 
the  United  States  is  the  most  extensive  we  are  making  outside  of 
Brazil.  This  is  a  true  statement  of  a  fact  for  which  we  have  every 
reason. 

Returning  last  week  from  my  recent  trip  to  Brazil,  a  distinguished 
American  gave  me,  in  eight  words,  his  impression  of  my  country:  ''  It 
is  another  United  States  in  the  making,”  he  said.  And  here  you 
have  the  reason  why  we  want  you  to  go  there  this  year,  with  all 
your  interest,  with  all  your  power,  with  all  your  friendship — because 
we  need  your  kind  and  fraternal  presence  at  this  moment  when  we  are 
promising  the  world  that  Brazil  will  repeat  in  South  America,  within 
the  next  50  years,  the  marvellous  nation-building  accomplished  in 
North  America  during  the  last  50  years. 

This  historic  Brazilian  hour  corresponds  in  responsibility  to  your 
historic  hour  in  1876. 

Like  you  in  ’76,  Brazil  has  to-day  all  the  opportunities  that  could 
be  desired,  all  the  potentialities  of  which  we  could  ever  dream.  Bra¬ 
zil’s  area  alone  represents  one-fifth  of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
one-half  of  South  America,  and  it  is  actually  200,000  square  miles 
greater  than  the  United  States.  Our  boundaries  touch  every  country 
in  South  America  except  Chile  and  Ecuador.  Our  Atlantic  coast 
has  an  extension  of  6,000  miles.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  our  territory 
is  composed  of  forests,  three-fourths  of  which  is  hard  woods  of  all 
kinds,  suitable  for  all  purposes.  Brazil  has  25,000  miles  of  navigable 
rivers,  including  some  of  the  largest  in  the  world — so  large  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  island  in  the  Amazon  River  has  an  area  greater  than  Belgium  or 
the  Netherlands.  We  have,  also,  the  largest  reserves  of  w^ater  power 
in  the  world,  the  largest  deposits  of  high-grade  iron  ore,  which  are 
closely  estimated  at  almost  four  billions  of  metallic  tons. 

As  to  the  use  we  are  making  of  this  great  land  of  Brazil  and  its 
resources,  I  shall  merely  say  that  we  are  doing  our  duty,  and  that 
you  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  your  brothers  of  South  America. 
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Now  lot  US  compare,  for  a  moment,  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
United  State's  and  Brazil,  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  population 
since  1822,  the  year  of  our  independence,  100  years  ago.  During  this 
period  the  population  of  the  world  has  increased  as  a  whole  only 
about  150  per  cent,  according  to  the  National  City  Bank  statistics. 
The  population  of  the  United  States,  however,  which  in  1822  was 
less  than  10,000,000  souls,  is  now  107,000,000 — a  tenfold  increase. 
The  population  of  Brazil,  which  was  little  more  than  3,000,000  people 
in  1822,  is  to-day  31,000,000 — again  a  tenfold  increase,  precisely  as 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

During  this  same  hundred  years  the  international  trade  of  the  world 
has  increased  no  less  than  fortyfold.  Indeed,  the  United  States 
trade  has  increased  sixtyfold,  from  $109,000,000  to  $7,000,000,000. 
But  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  has  increased  one  hundredfold,  from 
a  mere  half  dozen  of  millions  to  nearly  one  billion  in  1920,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  as  you  are  coming  back  to  your  marvelous  former  situation 
after  the  general  depression  of  1921  so  are  we  coming  to  ours. 

You  know  our  products.  You  know  how  we  are  already  the  first 
producers  in  the  world  of  coffee,  manganese,  verba  mat6;  the  second 
in  cocoa  and  in  rubber;  the.  third  in  refrigerated  meat;  the  fourth  in 
cereals;  the  fifth  in  cotton  and  tobacco;  the  sixth  in  sugar  cane,  to 
name  only  these,  of  the  many. 

Entirely  apart  from  your  sincere  friendship  for  Brazil,  you  realize 
that  among  the  68  countries  with  which  you  hold  commercial  rela¬ 
tions,  she  is  one  of  your  five  largest  customers  in  flour,  coal,  cement, 
certain  industrial  and  agricultural  machineiy',  automobiles,  loco¬ 
motives,  rails,  and  other  manufactured  products.  You  know  also 
that  you  enjoy  in  Brazil  a  unique  preferential  and  favorable  tariff  on 
most  of  your  products.  You  know,  moreover,  that  Brazil  in  1913 
bought  only  a  little  over  $29,000,000  worth  of  American  goods,  and 
that  in  1920  she  bought  $160,000,000  worth  of  your  products. 

Finally,  you  know  the  opportunities  in  Brazil  not  only  for  your 
exporters,  but  also  for  your  investors.  In  public  loans  Wall  Street 
invested  $150,000,000  in  South  America  during  the  last  year — one-half 
of  that  amount  in  Brazil  alone. 

I  realize,  in  closing,  that  I  am  talking  to  the  leading  business  people 
in  New  York — to  the  very  heart  of  the  United  States — to  the  city 
which  is  at  once  the  pride  and  boast  of  your  country  and  the  most 
magnificent  accomplishment  of  human  progress.  I  know,  moreover, 
that  New  York  is  a  great  friend  of  Brazil,  and  so  I  take  my  seat  per¬ 
fectly  sure  that  you  will  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Brazil  with  all 
your  mind  and  all  your  heart. 


TRIP  TO  THE  BRAZILIAN 
CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION 


By  William  A.  Reid, 

Trade  Advieer,  Pan  American  Union. 

IN  commemoration  of  a  century  of  freedom  and  growth,  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  centennial  comes  upon  the  world’s  attention  at  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time — at  a  period  w'hen  many  nations  are  striving  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  when  all  peoples  are  yearning  for  the  return 
of  peaceful  progress  and  material  development. 

The  great  Brazilian  Republic,  occupying  nearly  half  of  a  continent 
and  extending  from  tropical  Amazonia  to  the  temperate  lands  of  the 
far  south,  embraces  such  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate  that  Brazil 
stands  among  the  first  nations  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  raw 
materials.  Foods  raised  for  the  human  family  meet  domestic  needs 
and  leave  a  tremendous  surplus  for  shipment  to  less  fortunate  lands; 
while  many  varieties  of  nonedible  commodities  are  sought  by  the  fore¬ 
most  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world.  Not  only  is  Brazil  pro¬ 
ducing  these  materials,  but  her  vast,  and  in  many  ca.ses  virgin,  areas 
offer  new  homes  for  additional  millions  of  people. 

So,  in  displaying  products  of  her  soil,  of  her  mines,  of  her  forests, 
and  the  handiwork  of  her  citizens,  Brazil  will  also  show'  w'hat  has  been 
done  to  provide  homes  and  employment  for  the  increasing  current  of 
immigration  w'hich  flow's  to  Brazil  from  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Let  us  suppose  that  w'e  are  to  attend  the  Brazilian  centennial,  and 
that  we  are  sailing  from  New  Y ork  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  one  of  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  or  the  Munson 
Line.  These  are  three  of  the  leading  companies  operating  ships  be- 
tw'een  the  cities  mentioned.  The  first  named  is  a  Brazilian  company 
and  its  ships  fly  the  flag  of  that  nation,  the  second  company  operates 
under  the  British  flag,  w'hile  the  third  company’s  vessels  fly  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Thus  in  making  the  voyage  one  has  the  choice  of  three 
flags  under  w'hich  he  may  sail.  The  distance  from  New'  York  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  w'hile  smaller  and  slow'er  vessels 
require  about  14  days  for  the  voyage,  the  faster  ships  of  the  companies 
mentioned  cut  several  days  from  this  schedule. 

Passing  out  of  Sandy  Hook  our  captain  steers  a  southeasterly 
course,  usually  sailing  east  of  the  Leew'ard  Islands,  with  possibly  a 
call  at  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  for  coal.  Should  one’s  ship  put  into 
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this  port  there  will  probably  be  sufficient  time  to  take  a  motor-car 
ride  over  some  of  the  fine  shell  roads  of  the  island.  From  the  number 
of  old-time  windmills  that  dot  the  landscape,  whicli  are  used  for  grind¬ 
ing  cane,  one  may  easily  imagine  himself  visiting  Holland,  rather  than 
an  English  colony.  A  modern  hotel  (the  Marine),  quaint  shops,  rows 
of  giant  old  mahogany  trees,  and  white  highways  (colored  glasses 
advisable)  are  some  of  Bridgetown’s  attractions.  Cablegrams  may  be 
sent  from  this  point  to  friends  at  home. 

Sailing  south  from  Caribbean  waters,  the  ship  has  a  voyage  of  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  sighting  the  Brazilian  coast.  During  these  days  all 
passengers  who  have  never  crossed  the  eijuator  are  preparing  and 
being  prepared  to  meet  Father  Neptune.  The  sea  is  tranquil,  the 
weather  is  warm  but  delightful,  the  ship  has  left  behind  the  heavy  roll 
of  northern  waters,  seasickness  has  passed,  and  Neptune,  as  he  comes 
aboard,  altt*rnately  terrifies  and  delights  the  ship’s  passengers.  After 
all  are  initiated  and  have  thus  become  true  sons  and  daughters  of 
Neptune,  games  are  played  and  prizi‘s  awarded,  and  a  grand  ball 
takes  place.  By  this  time  everybody  is  acijuainted,  those  of  jovial 
spirits  are  at  their  best,  and  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  is  one  of 
constant  enjoyment.  Finally,  expectancy  is  gratified,  the  Brazilian 
shore  with  its  tropical  verdure  looms  upon  the  horizon,  the  sunsets 
become  more  gorgeous  and  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  proverbial 
splendor  observed  off  the  Japanese  coast. 

The  first  Brazilian  port  of  call  is  likely  to  be  Pernambuco  (Recife) , 
where  a  few  hours  may  be  spent,  usually  sufficient  to  send  mail  or 
passengers  ashore.  A  long  reef  opposite  this  port  prevents  large  ves¬ 
sels  from  entering  the'  inner  harbor.  If  the  sea  is  rough  the  some¬ 
what  amusing  basket  service  is  used  in  transferring  passengers  from 
the  ship  to  the  tender  which  conveys  them  ashore.  Here  the  pas¬ 
senger  begins  to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  the  land  to  which  he  is  bound, 
for  more  than  likely  the  ship  will  receive  a  contingent  of  Brazilians, 
also  voyaging  southward. 

Bahia,  the  oldest  city  of  Brazil,  lies  a  few  hundred  miles  south  of 
Pernambuco.  There  are  both  upper  and  low'er  sections,  the  city 
being  in  this  respect  something  like  Quebec,  Hongkong,  Gibraltar, 
or  Valparaiso.  Bahia’s  business  sections  are  located  in  the  lower 
city,  but  hotels  and  new  streets  are  all  on  the  upper  levels.  If  one 
has  several  hours  at  his  disposal,  a  motor  car  or  trolley  may  be  taken 
for  a  visit  to  Rio  Vermelho  in  the  suburbs.  Glimpses  of  some  of  the 
best  as  w’ell  as  some  of  the  humblest  homes  will  be  caught  en  rout.e. 
The  bright  colors  of  the  houses  interspersed  among  the  palms  and 
tropical  verdure  form  attractive  combinations,  especially  novel  ami 
pleasing  to  the  newcomer.  The  Hotel  Sul  Americano  in  the  upper 
city  is  among  the  best  hostelries,  where  one  may  partake  of  Brazilian 
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foods.  The  oranges  of  Bahia  are  among  the  largest  and  most  delicious 
of  the  world. 

The  experienced  sea  captain  often  makes  port  at  the  break  of  day. 
To  the  passenger  there  is  something  thrilling  in  the  act  of  steaming 
cautiously  at  dawm  into  a  foreign  harbor,  saluting  and  being  saluted, 
and  in  seeing  the  maritime  life  begin  the  activities  of  the  day.  The 
inquiring  pa.ssenger  on  the  southbound  ship  is  up  and  on  deck  as  the 
vessel  rounds  Cape  Frio  where,  altering  her  course,  she  steers  for  the 
BrazUian  capital,  30  miles  away.  An  hour  or  so  later,  the  ship  passes 
through  the  famous  gateway  dominated  by  Sugar  Loaf  Peak.  1,300 
feet  high,  into  the  Bay  of  Guanabara.  Tbe  entrance  is  effected 
through  a  narrow  bottlelike  channel,  opening  into  a  vast  expanse  of 
tranquil  water  (12  miles  wdde,  18  miles  long)  dotted  wdth  islands,  the 
whole  scene  dominated  by  awe-inspiring  mountains  and  peaks  more 
perfectly  revealed  as  the  morning  mists  pass  away.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  matchless,  has  been  reached ! 

Doubtless  no  city  of  the  world  presents  a  grander  or  more  pictur¬ 
esque  setting  for  a  great  Exposition.  Mountains,  hills,  dales,  tropical 
verdure,  bays,  and  the  sea  have  all  combined  to  make  the  place 
distinct,  unique,  beautiful,  enchanting.  Nature  assembled  this 
wonderful  combination  of  elements,  and  for  a  century  and  more  man, 
with  his  art  and  skill,  has  sought  to  multiply  and  to  perfect  these 
natural  beauties  by  constructing  a  great  and  modern  metropolis. 
This  is  the  environment  of  the  Centennial  Exposition — an  environ¬ 
ment  that  will  hold  the  newcomer  spellbound,  as  well  as  delight  anew 
those  who  have  previously  seen  the  Brazilian  capital. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  to-tiay  has  a  population  of  more  than  amillion  people ; 
the  great  majority  of  residents,  of  course,  are  Brazilians  but,  as  in  all 
important  cities,  there  is  a  foreign  and  floating  population  numbering 
many  thousands.  The  city  takes  its  name  from  that  of  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  as  on  January  1,  1531,Martim  Affonso  sailed  into 
the  great  bay  about  which  the  city  clusters  and,  thinking  he  had 
entered  the  mouth  of  a  mighty  stream,  christened  it  Rio  de  Janeiro — 
River  of  January. 

Politically,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  situated  within  a  Federal  District,  the 
latter  being  about  eight  times  larger  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  city  itself  covers  an  area  of  about  61  square  miles.  The  munici¬ 
pal  organization  is  under  the  control  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  but 
the  citizens  have  a  voice  in  local  affairs,  being  represented  in  the 
National  Congress  by  3  senators  and  10  deputies.  The  city’s  affairs 
are  administered  by  a  prefect  or  mayor  who  is  assisted  by  7  boards, 
or  committees,  representing  the  several  branches  of  municipal  activity. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  average  visitor  to  the  Exposition  will  wish 
to  spend  several  weeks  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  will,  of  course, 
endeavor  to  make  the  best  use  of  this  short  stay.  First,  by  climbing 
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Corcovado  by  the  electric  cog  road  a  wonderful  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  obtained;  an  excellent  view  is  also  to  be  enjoyed  from 
the  top  of  Sugar  Loaf  Peak,  reached  by  aerial  trolley.  The  Tijuca 
motor-car  trip,  made  in  a  few  hours,  covers  a  wide  range  of  scenery 
and  presents  examples  of  remarkable  highway  construction.  Within 
the  city  proper  are  located  the  botanical  gardens,  the  National 
Museum,  the  opera  house,  the  Monroe  Palace,  the  presidential  palace 
with  its  magnificent  gardens  and  sea  promenade,  the  various  shop¬ 
ping  streets,  including  the  celebrated  Rua  Ouvidor;  all  of  which 
are  easily  reached  by  the  electric  cars  or  automobiles  from  the 
principal  hotels.  In  the  seaside  resort  of  Copacabana  and  in  the 
residential  sections  of  Cattete,  Botafogo,  and  Larangeiras  will  be 
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found  many  magnificent  houses  and  many  interesting  phases  of  the 
life  of  the  Brazilian  people  will  be  revealed.  A  rail  trip  to  Petrop- 
olis,  made  in  half  a  day,  will  be  found  interesting.  This  little  city 
nestles  high  in  the  Organ  Mountains  and  is  the  summer  residence  of 
many  well-to-do  Brazilians  and  foreigners.  Formerly,  most  of  the 
diplomats  stationed  in  Brazil  maintained  their  homes  there,  but 
improvements  in  the  capital  city  have  caused  many  to  reestablish 
themselves  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Oakenfull’s  Brazil  and  other  descrip¬ 
tive  handbooks  on  the  country  and  its  capital,  exposition  guide 
books,  etc.,  written  in  English,  are  for  sale  at  the  leading  news¬ 
stands  and  bookstores.  Bruce’s  Brazil,  The  Brazilians  and  their 
Country  (Cooper),  or  other  books  might  be  read  before  leaving  home. 


AVENIDA  RIO  BRANCO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

This  avenue  is  noted  the  world  over  for  its  beauty.  It  is  wide  and  lined  with  beautiful  buildings.  On  this  avenue  are  the  best  stores  and  the  newspaper  oflices.  .\t  one 
end  are  the  Palace  of  the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Library,  the  Supreme  Court,  Municipal  Theater,  and  the  Monroe  Palace. 
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While  sojourning  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  one  may  go  by  rail  to  Sao  Paulo, 
the  world’s  greatest  coffee  State,  and  its  capital,  the  latter  often 
called  the  Chicago  of  Brazil.  This  second  city  of  the  nation  is  about 
300  miles  distant.  Excellent  sleeping-car  service  is  maintained,  but 
I  would  suggest  a  slower  day  train  in  order  to  see  the  country 
through  which  the  road  passes,  as  well  as  to  catch  glimpses  of  Brazilian 
life  and  work  to  be  observed  on  the  way. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  some  years  ago  when  the  authorities  decided 
to  improve  and  modernize  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  most  ambitious  plan  of 
mimicipal  development  was  inaugurated.  This  plan  included  the 
condemnation  and  removal  of  nearly  600  small  buildings  in  order  to 
construct  a  wide  avenue  connecting  certain  portions  of  the  city. 
This  great  thoroughfare,  kno>%’n  as  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  is  to-day 
one  of  the  world’s  finest  and  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the 
modernized  city  street.  It  extends  north  and  south  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  is  110  feet  wide.  Rows  of  Pan  Brazil, 
the  species  of  tree  from  which  the  republic  derives  its  name,  occupy 
the  center,  the  sides  being  used  for  traffic,  which  of  course  moves  in 
opposite  directions.  This  avenue  also  serves  as  a  connecting  link 
between  sections  of  the  bay;  at  either  end  of  the  former  are  large  open 
spaces  which  lead  to  other  avenues  and  streets.  Along  Avenida  Rio 
Branco  stand  many  of  the  capital’s  business  structures,  hotels,  cafes, 
newspaper  plants,  and  office  buildings.  At  approximately  the  half¬ 
way  point  of  the  Avenida  the  electric  street  car  system  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  centers.  Here  the  cars  are  continually  arriving  and  depart¬ 
ing,  linking  the  city  and  outlying  districts  with  the  business  heart  of 
the  capital. 

Avenida  Rio  Branco  will  really  unite  the  two  sections  of  the 
Exposition  grounds,  while  its  extreme  breadth  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  visiting  crowds.  Properly  speaking,  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  units  constituting  the 
centennial  celebration,  as  we  shall  see  later.  The  several  areas 
designated  for  exposition  purposes  lie  along  or  near  the  water  front. 
The  site  where  native  or  Brazilian  products  will  be  exhibited  is  a  plot 
of  ground  having  water  on  two  sides;  and  from  this  plaza  a  street 
extending  along  the  water  front  to  the  Monroe  Palace,  one  of  the 
city’s  most  beautiful  and  commanding  structures,  has  been  designated 
as  the  “Avenida  do  Nacaes”  (Avenue  of  Nations),  along  which  will 
stand  the  official  pavilions  of  foreign  governments.  By  far  the 
largest  area  available  for  exposition  purposes  is  that  lying  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
docks  and  warehouses,  where  large  exhibits,  such  as  machinery  and 
locomotives,  find  abundant  space.  By  consulting  the  small  map  on 
page  535  the  exposition  sites  and  adjacent  streets  will  be  more  easily 
understood. 
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Several  thousand  men  are  now  engaged  on  construction  work 
connected  with  the  exposition.  Numerous  buildings  or  pavilions 
are  at  various  stages  of  completion.  The  official  buildings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  and  other  nations  are  well 
under  way.  Some  of  the  Brazilian  edifices  nearing  completion  are: 
The  palace  of  industries;  palace  of  states,  which  is  exclusively  for  the 
display  of  Brazilian  products;  the  pavilion  of  small  industries;  fish 
and  game  building;  transportation  and  agricultural  building;  meteoro¬ 
logical  building.  The  administration  pavilion  is  also  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  A  number  of  buildings  are  of  colonial  architecture  while 
others  partake  freely  of'  a  more  modern  design.  In  decorative 
features  the  artists  have  drawn  largely  from  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic,  the  friezes  of  several  pavilions  being  sky  blue  on 
a  white  background  where  crops,  foliage  and  animal  life  are  depicted. 
Brazilian  newspapers  report  considerable  rivalry  between  the  numer¬ 
ous  artists,  which  no  doubt  will  result  in  many  notable  exposition 
novelties. 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  in  a  short  article  to  even  outline 
the  many  interesting  things  that  Brazil  and  her  visiting  nations  will 
present  to  the  people.  In  a  general  way,  Brazil  will  endeavor  to 
show  the  world  some  of  the  vital  influences  that  have  made  the 
country  grow  and  prosper.  In  the  first  place,  the  Exposition  will 
reflect  agricultural  development,  progress  in  stock-raising,  fishing, 
and  mining;  the  growth  of  mechanical  industries;  transportation 
progress  on  land,  rivers,  and  along  the  coast;  postal  and  telegraph 
services;  the  work  of  Brazilian  artists  and  scientists;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce;  and  the  production  and  conservation  of  foods. 

While  Brazil  can  not  claim  a  place  among  the  great  manufacturing 
nations,  the  progress  made  in  this  line  of  activity  during  recent  years 
has  been  remarkable,  and  the  manufactured  goods  to  be  exhibited 
will  more  than  surprise  the  average  visitor,  most  of  whom  probably 
think  of  Brazil  as  a  land  where  factory  wheels  have  not  yet  begun  to 
turn.  The  textile  industry  is  one  of  the  activities  which  has  made 
important  progress,  there  being  thousands  of  operatives  engaged  in 
the  numerous  plants  within  the  Federal  District  and  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

W'ill  the  Brazilian  capital  be  crowded  with  people  during  the  expo¬ 
sition  ?  The  answer  must  be  yes,  and  for  that  special  reason  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  cooperation 
with  Brazilian  officials,  is  preparing  to  aid  the  numerous  visitors 
expected  from  the  United  States  by  securing  uniform  and  reasonable 
hotel  and  rooming-house  rates.  At  all  times  many  restaurants  and 
caf6s  of  the  capital  cater  to  the  public.  Meals  are  chained  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  ranging  from  $1  to  $2  or  more,  according  to  the  style 
of  the  place.  Caf6s  where  coffee  and  lighter  food  or  refreshments 


THE  CAKIOCA  AQUEDUCT,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

This  aqueduct  was  originally  constructed  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  convey  water  from  the  Corcovado  mountain  to  the  Carioca  Fountain  in  the  city.  It 
was  repaired  and  improved  in  1750,  by  order  of  the  Governor  General  Gomes  Freire  de  Andrade,  Count  of  Bobadella.  After  the  advent  of  the  Republic 
the  aqueduct  was  made  to  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  a  viaduct,  giving  passage  to  an  electric  railway  which  connects  the  center  of  the  city  with 
the  mountains  of  Santa  Theresa,  Silvestre  and  Corcovado.  In  these  mountains  are  found  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  homes  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 
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are  served  are  numerous  and  correspond,  in  a  way,  to  the  quick- 
lunch  rooms  in  American  cities.  At  present  a  light  breakfast  of 
fruit,  rolls,  butter,  and  coffee  is  quoted  at  6  milreis,  equivalent  to 
slightly  less  than  75  cents  in  United  States  currency. 

What  is  the  climate  of  the  Brazilian  capital,  and  what  kind  of 
clothing  will  it  be  advisable  to  take  with  me  ?  asks  the  prospective 
tourist.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  summer  in  the  United  States 
when  we  sail  for  the  Exposition,  and  tropical  weather  always  prevails 
in  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  in  northern  Brazil  in  general.  With  these 
facts  in  mind  the  traveler  will  provide  himself  with  summer- weight 
clothing;  but  the  wise  voyager  usually  carries  a  topcoat,  a  raincoat, 
a  steamer  rug,  and  at  least  one  suit  of  medium-weight  underwear  for 
possible  changes  in  temperature  or  for  use  on  trips  into  the  mountains, 
where  the  air,  especially  at  night,  is  many  degrees  cooler  than  at  sea 
level.  A  tuxedo  or  dress  suit  may  be  needed  and  is  always  useful. 
A  small  steamer  trunk  and  a  suit  case  are  sufficient  to  carry  the 
wardrobe  of  the  average  traveler.  Rio  de  Janeiro  lies  in  what  is 
termed  the  “second  zone,”  which  has  a  temperature  varying  from 
73°  to  79°  F.  in  the  lowlands  and  from  50°  to  64°  as  more  elevated 
regions  are  approached.  During  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November,  the  climatic  conditions  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  very 
good.  Occasional  showers  may  be  expected  with  possibly  cool 
nights,  but  always  warm  or  hot  days.  Land  and  sea  breezes  usually 
alternate,  making  the  temperature  quite  agreeable.  Health  con¬ 
ditions  and  sanitary  precautions  in  the  city  are  excellent  and  modern, 
and  the  visitor  will  probably  be  exposed  to  no  more  danger  than 
when  mingling  with  the  average  exposition  crowd  in  the  United 
States. 

No  American  citizen  should  leave  his  homeland  without  a  passport. 
Such  a  document  may  not  be  needed  in  Brazil;  but  if  the  occasion 
arises  where  one’s  identity  is  questioned,  the  passport  at  once  be¬ 
comes  a  valuable  possession.  The  Division  of  Passport  Control, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.,  issues  this  document,  the 
cost  of  which  is  $10.  Passengers  for  Brazil  should  have  their  pass¬ 
ports  visaed  by  the  Brazilian  consul  general  at  New  York,  the  port 
of  departure. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  now  possesses  .Vmerican  banking  houses,  a  great 
convenience  to  all  tourists  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  commerce.  These 
banks  and  also  Brazilian  and  other  financial  houses  honor  letters  of 
credit,  express  money  orders,  etc.,  issued  by  banking  institutions  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  the  American 
dollar  will  purchase  practically  double  the  number  of  Brazilian  milreis 
that  it  would  in  normal  times.  This  fact,  of  course,  will  lessen  one’s 
living  expenses. 

The  language  of  Brazil  is  Portuguese,  but  many  of  the  educated 
officials  and  private  citizens  speak  English,  French,  and  other  Ian- 
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guages.  The  leading  hotels  and  restaurants  maintain  a  corps  of 
interpreters,  guides,  etc.,  so  that  no  foreigner  need  fear  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  visiting  the  exposition  on  account  of  not  being  proficient  in 
Portuguese. 

At  present  writing  the  outlook  for  the  Brazilian  Centennial  and 
Exposition  is  most  auspicious.  The  fact  that  leading  nations  of  the 
world  have  accepted  invitations  to  send  delegations  and  to  exhibit 
their  products  causes  the  private  corporation  to  consider  the  occasion 
from  a  trade  expansion  point  of  view.  During  the  Exposition  pe¬ 
riod — which  has  recently  been  extended  to  March  31,  1923 — nu¬ 
merous  international  meetings  and  conventions  are  to  take  place» 
such  as  engineering,  historical,  educational,  art,  and  music  convcn- 


HOTEL  CENTRAL,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

This  handsome  structure  stands  on  the  waterfront  called  Praia  do  Fiamengo.  From  Its  front  windows 
one  enjoys  a  splendid  view  of  Uuanabara  Bay  and  the  harbor  entrance. 


tions,  Olympic  games,  and  various  other  gatherings  of  international 
moment,  so  that  those  belonging  to  the  leading  professions  or  who 
are  engaged  in  almost  any  line  of  activity  will  be  likely  to  find  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  many  kindred  spirits;  while  the  enlarged  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  horizon  that  results  from  such  intercourse  will  be  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value.  The  steamship  accommodations  from  leading  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  have  not  yet  returned  to  the 
prewar  scale  of  prices,  but  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  present  rate 
to  possibly  $600  for  the  round  trip  from  New  York.  Should  this  or 
even  a  lesser  rate  be  provided,  the  expenses  of  the  average  visitor  to 
the  centennial,  if  we  allow  a  daily  hotel  charge  of  from  $6  to  $10 
per  day,  will  be  within  the  reach  of  many  prospective  travelers. 
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OFFICIAL  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  BRA¬ 
ZILIAN  INDEPENDENCE  /. 

THK  official  program  in  connection  with  the  centennial  expo¬ 
sition,  which  will  open  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  7  and 
continue  to  March  31  (four  months  later  than  originally 
planned) ,  includes  the  commemoration  of  a  variety  of  events, 
some  of  an  historical  and  others  of  a  purely  temporary  character. 


OENERAI.  PI..VX  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

A.  Rondon  Exhibition.  F-O.  Restaurant;  .Amusements. 

B.  Palace  of  Industries.  H.  .Aerlcultureand  WaysofCommunlcation. 

r.  I’ark  of  .Amusements.  I.  The  I’ress. 

D.  Festivals  and  Hygiene.  J.  Statistics. 

E.  I*ost  Office  and  tele^ph.  K.  Oame  and  Fisheries. 

The  .Avenue  of  Nations  fronts  on  the  Bav  of  Guanabara. 


The  participation  of  foreign  countries  will  be  recognized  by  the 
official  reception  of  the  embassies. 

First  in  order,  come  the  meetings  of  a  national  and  international 
character.  The  latter  includes  the  South  American  Railway,  Engi¬ 
neering,  American  History,  Americanist,  and  Third  Pan  American 
Child  Welfare  Congresses;  while  Brazilian  specialists  will  assemble 
to  discuss  higher  education,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  cotton. 
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chemistry,  coal,  and  Brazilian  protection  of  the  child,  each  the  subject 
of  a  separate  national  congress  or  convention.  The  last  named  will 
admit  to  honorary  membership  those  attending  the  Third  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Child  Welfare  Congress. 

Popular  celebrations  will  include  the  decoration  and  illumination  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  concerts  of  national  music;  a  great  military  parade;  a 
naval  review;  a  civic  parade  in  honor  of  the  heroes  of  independence;  a 
parade  of  school  children;  the  free  exhibition  of  films  showing  national 
resources,  industries,  scenery,  places  of  historical  interest  and  the  va¬ 
rious  aspects  of  Brazilian  life;  and  the  South  American  Olympic 
games. 

The  Independence  Museum  and  other  public  buildings  will  be  in¬ 
augurated  at  this  time,  and  the  Centenary  will  be  further  celebrated 
by  the  publication  of  works  dealing  with  the  great  milestones  in  na¬ 
tional  history  and  other  phases  of  national  activity,  such  as  sanita¬ 
tion,  geography,  and  statistics.  Special  stamps  will  be  issued  and 
commemorative  medals  minted  and  distributed. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  enacted  January  14,  1922,  the  Executive 
was  authorized  to  open  a  special  credit  of  25,000,000  milreis  for  the 
organization  of  the  Centennial  Exposition.  By  the  same  law  the 
Government  is  authorized: 

(a)  To  grant  exemption  from  import  duties  on  all  products  in¬ 
tended  for  exhibition  and  on  all  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  foreign  pavilions. 

(b)  To  permit  foreign  exhibitors  to  sell  products  similar  to  those 
being  exhibited  by  them,  provided  duties  are  paid  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

(c)  To  allow  foreign  governments  to  sell  the  material  used  in  their 
pavilions  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  reasonable,  in  order  to 
avoid  re-exportation. 

The  importation  of  materials,  articles,  or  objects  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  will  be  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

I.  The  parcels  must  be  marked  “Exposk-ao  Brasileira,”  and  bear  the  countermark 
of  the  importer  or  consignee  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

II.  The  parcels  and  their  contents  will  be  inspected  on  the  exhibition  grounds, 
which  will  be  rated  as  bonded-warehouse  premises. 

III.  The  parcels  are  to  be  opened  only  in  the  presence  of  the  customhouse  officials 
in  charge  of  the  inspection. 

IV.  After  inspection  and  the  fixing  of  the  duty  to  be  paid,  the  articles  will  be 
entered  in  a  list,  in  duplicate,  which  will  be  signed  by  the  inspecting  office  and  by 
the  person  in  whose  custody  they  are  to  remain  during  the  period  of  the  exposition. 

V.  All  objects,  articles  or  products  intended  to  serve  as  exposition  exhibits  and  all 
materials  used  in  the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  pavilions,  as  well  as  furniture, 
showcases,  and  all  other  necessary  objects,  will  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duty, 
routine  fees,  and  consumer’s  tax. 
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VI.  At  the  close  of  the  exposition  all  obje<'ts  not  re-exported  within  the  time  limit 
prescribed  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  exposition  will  be  subject  to  the  i>ay- 
ment  of  duties,  in  accordance  with  the  valuation  of  such  objects  made  on  entry. 

VII.  — ^The  following  are  exempt  from  duty: 

(a)  Objects  or  articles  donated  to  public  institutions  or  to  elementary  or 
advanced  schools  in  the  Republic. 

(b)  The  construction  materials  of  the  pavilions  when  the  latter  are  transferred 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Brazilian  Union,  the  Federal  District  or  institutions  of 
charity,  and  elementary  or  advanced  instruction. 

(c)  Objects  or  articles  intended  to  serve  as  advertising  material  and  as  such 
distributed  among  \’i8itors  to  the  exposition. 

VIII.  All  such  objects  or  articles  as  may  show  signs  of  great  damage  when  sold  will 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  duty  according  to  their  actual  value  and  below  the  ratio 
of  their  classification  in  the  tariff. 

IX.  The  consular  invoices  relating  to  parcels  intended  for  the  exposition  will  be 
exempt  from  stamp  duties  and  fees. 


Publications  Added  TO  THE  Columbus  Memorial  Library  During  November, 

1921. 

{Continued from  April.) 


URUGUAY. 

Automo\ile  Club  del  Uruguay,  Monte\ideo,  Avenida  18  de  Julio  878.  Monthly. 
(Afio  1,  No.  2,  May,  1921.) 

Boletin  de  Obras  Publicas  e  Industrias.  Monte^•ideo,  Canelones  2220.  Monthly. 
(Ano  1,  No.  1,  July,  1921.) 

VENEZUELA. 

Boletin  Cientldco.  Barquisimeto,  Calle  Ayacucho  36.  Quarterly.  (Aiio  10,  No.  21, 
July  1,  1921.)  (Organo  del  Hospital  “La  Caridad.”) 

Industrias  y  Letras.  Churuguara.  Weekly.  (Afto  3,  No.  92,  August  5,  1921.) 
Regionales.  Churuguara.  Weekly.  (Ano  1,  No.  5,  August  12,  1921.) 

Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  December,  1921. 

ARGENTINA. 

.\nuario  estadlstico  de  la  Ciudad  de  Santa  F4.  Publioado  por  la  Direcoion  de  Esta- 
dlstioa  Municipal.  Volumen  XIII,  Afios  1918-1919.  Santa  F4,  Estab.  Tip.  de 
Salatin  Hnos.,  1921.  Ixii,  178  p.  4®. 

Boletin  de  la  Seccion  Argentina  de  la  International  Law  Association.  Ndmero  V. 
Conferencia  de  Buenos  Aires,  1922.  Buenos  Aires,  Schenone  Hnos.  y  Linari, 
1921.  56  p.  8°. 

By-laws  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  LTnited  States  of  America  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Buenos  Aires,  1919.  24  p.  12®. 

La  industria  azucarera  en  su  primer  centenario  1821-1921.  Consideraciones  sobre  su 
desarrollo  y  estado  actual.  Emilio  J.  Schleh.  Buenos  .\ires,  Estab.  Gradcos 
Ferrari  Hnos.,  1921.  illus.  444,  (3)  p.  8®. 

Informe  sobre  las  operaciones  del  ano  de  1920  del  Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional. 

Buenos  Aires,  1921.  fold,  tables.  40  p.  8®. 

- Same  in  French. 

El  Erial.  2*  edicidn.  [Por]  Constancio  C.  Virgil.  Buenos  Aires,  Graficos  Atlantida, 
1921.  204  p.  12®. 

Memoria  presentada  al  honorable  congreso.  Junio  de  1920  a  Mayo  de  1921.  Ministe- 
rio  de  Obras  Publicas  [y]  apdndice.  Buenos  Aires.  1921.  4®.  2  vols. 

BRAZIL. 

Mensagem  enviada  a  Assemblda  dos  Representantes  do  Estado  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Em  20  de  Setembro  de  1921.  Porto  Alegre,  Officinas  Graphicas  D’  “A  Federa?ao,” 
1921.  136  p.  4®. 

Relatorio  dos  trabalhos  executados  pela  repartigao  de  estatistica  em  1920.  Estado  do 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Porto  Alegre,  Oflicinas  Graphicas  D’  “A  Federa^ao,”  1921. 
313  p.  4®. 

Revista  do  Instituto  Historico  e  Geographico  Brasileiro.  Tomo  84,  (1918),  Tomos  85 
e  86.  (1919).  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1920,  1921.  8®.  3  vols. 

SeseSo  magna  commemorativa  do  octogesimo  terceiro  anniversario  em  21  de  Outubro 
de  1921.  Presidencia  do  Sr.  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa.  Instituto  Historico  e  Geo¬ 
graphico  Brasileiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprensa  Nacional,  1921.  41  p.  8  ®. 
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CHILE. 

Anuario  meteorol6gico  de  Chile  de  1918.  Anexo.  Resumenes  de  los  valores  horarios 
y  de  las  observaciones  de  temperatura  a  diferentes  profundidades  en  Santiago  en 
1915.  Institute  Central  Meteoroldgico  y  Geoffsico  de  Chile.  Publicacidn  No. 
30.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  la  Industria  Nacional,  1921.  90,  (1)  p.  8°. 

Canales  de  la  Patagonia  desde  el  estrecho  de  Magallanes  al  golfo  de  penas.  Oficina 
de  Hidrografia  y  Navegacidn.  Volumen  3.  Valparaiso,  Imprenta  de  la  Armada, 
1919.  maps,  xxix,  326  p.  8°. 

Desarrollo  agricola  de  los  territorios  situadoe  al  sur  del  rio  Bio-Bio.  Sr.  Roberto  Opazo 
G.  Temuco,  Imprenta  Excelsior,  1920.  34  p.  12°. 

Memoria  del-Ministerio  de  Industria  y  Obraa  Pdblicas  presentado  al  Congreso  Nacional 
en  1921.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Cervantes,  1921.  364  p.  8°. 

Necesidad  de  fomentar  nuestra  ganaderia  y  medios  prdcticoe  para  conseguirlo  ...  Don 
Uldaricio  Prado.  Temuco,  Imp.  Excelsior,  1920.  23  p.  12°. 

Sobre  el  estado  de  progreso  de  la  ndutica  a  la  dpoca  del  descubrimiento  del  Estrecho 
de  Magallanes.  Por  Ernesto  Greve.  Santiago,  Imprenta  Cervantes,  1921.  maps. 
86  p.  8°. 

COLOMBIA. 

Informe  de  la  comision  de  relaciones  exteriores  del  senado,  sobre  el  proyecto  de  ley 
“que  aprueba  las  modificaciones  introducidas  por  el  senado  norteamericano  al 
tratado  de  6  de  abril  de  1914,”  entre  Colombia  y  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America. 
Edicidn  ordenada  por  el  senado.  Bogoti,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1921.  88  p.  8°. 

Informe  de  1921  del  Ministro  de  Guerra.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  del  E.  M.  G.,  1921. 
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